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More College Presidents Discuss the Rising Tide* 


The Issue To Be Resolved 


RUSSELL D. COLE 
President, Cornell College 


HE American Council on Education 

at its meeting this fall [1954] lifted 
up for careful consideration the impend- 
ing increase of students in college, which 
will be gradual between now and 1960 
but then will be in increasing numbers. 
While no conclusions were reached, sev- 
eral matters were emphasized which 
have relevance for Cornell. 

1) The general problem confronting 
higher education brought about by the 
increased number, and in particular the 
role to be played by each institution in 
the solution of the general problem. On 
a national scale this increased enrollment 
cannot be absorbed by the colleges and 
universities of the country unless there 
is a large increase in facilities. These fa- 
cilities may be provided by enlarging 
the institutions now in existence, or by 
the creation of new colleges and univer- 
sities. Part of the increase may also 
be absorbed by an increasing role played 
by the junior colleges. Therefore, each 

* Presented here are additional excerpts from 
annual reports and other documents submitted 
to the American Council on Education in re- 
sponse to a request made to all institutional 
members by President Arthur S. Adams last 
spring. A group of statements from similar 


sources was published in the July issue of The 
Educational Record.—Eprror. 


college is confronted with the question 
as to the role it will play, not only as to 
numbers, but also as to the type of 
program which will be carried on. As 
emphasized by one of the speakers, each 
individual college is confronted by the 
question of either enlarging or justifying 
its size. 

2) The general problem of teaching 
personnel, which will be required to pro- 
vide adequate educational services. This 
problem is already here in some degree 
and will increase in the future. Dr. Ar- 
thur S. Adams, the president of the 
Council, pointed out that by 1960 there 
will be in our general population an 
excess of 50 percent more people in 
the age bracket of 1 to 19 years of age 
than there were in 1940; 75 percent more 
people over 65 than there were in 1940; 
that the increase in the 20 to 65 age 
bracket will not increase in anything like 
that proportion, and that the age bracket 
from 20 to 34 shows an increase of only 
3 percent over 1940. When these facts 
are related to teaching, they account for 
some of the reason why there are not 
coming out of our graduate schools ade- 
quate numbers to meet the future teach- 
ing requirements, and also indicate that 
a promising source of qualified teachers 
might be in the employment of those 
beyond the retirement age. It was also 
emphasized that another source might 
be retired military officers who are com- 
petent to teach. I mention these things, 
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for this problem will be increasingly 
important. 

3) The time to begin to tackle both 
of these problems is at hand. Now, we 
have not been unmindful of this increas- 
ing problem. On the one hand, we at 
Cornell want to remain a small college. 
On the other hand, we want to assume 
our share of the responsibility for the 
increased load which will be placed 
upon higher education. 


A Public University Must Meet 
the Demand 


ELMER ELLIS 
Acting President, University of Missouri 


Tue population of the United States 
has doubled in the last fifty years. The 
number of births each year has almost 
doubled in the last twenty years, increas- 
ing from a little over two million in 1933 
to nearly four million in 1953. In Mis- 
souri there has been a 60 percent in- 


‘ crease in births since 1936. Since this 
birth rate varies widely from state to 
state, the educational problem is much 
more acute in some communities and in- 
stitutions than in others. We must plan, 
therefore, in terms of state, local, and in- 
dividual schools. The burden of edu- 
cating this unprecedented tidal wave of 
students, when it strikes our colleges 
and universities, will be far greater than 
anvthing we have previously borne. In 
order to provide teachers, finances, and 
physical facilities, we must analyze care- 
fully the extent and timing of our future 
educational responsibilities. 

The growth of higher education in the 
United States during the years 1900 to 
1950 has been phenomenal. During the 
last fifty years the number of students 
enrolled in private colleges has multi- 
plied more than seven times, while the 
number enrolled in public colleges and 
universities has multiplied seventeen 
times. No other nation has found it 
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possible to provide so many educational 
opportunities for so large a proportion 
of its population. 

The Columbia divisions of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri have experienced a 
similar rapid growth over the past 30 
years and should anticipate an even 
greater expansion during the next two 
decades. 

We should consider several possible 
trends in college attendance. Two basic 
factors—the increasing number of births, 
and the increasing proportion of college- 
age youth who are attending colleges— 
are contributing to the ever-increasing 
enrollment. 

The percentage of college-age youth 
attending institutions of higher educa- 
tion has increased from 4 percent in 
1900 to more than 30 percent at the 
present time. It seems obvious that we 
have not reached the peak at 30 per- 
cent. We may, indeed, reach 40 per- 
cent or possibly 50 percent of the age 
group in attendance in our institutions 
of higher education. 

What if only one-third of our youth 
attend college? Assuming that there 
will be no further increase in the per- 
centage of college-age youth attending 
our colleges and universities and that 
the only increases will be caused by 
a larger number of college-age young 
people, we may look forward to a nation- 
wide enrollment of more than four mil- 
lion in our colleges and universities by 
1970. Based on population growth alone, 
the Columbia divisions of the University 
of Missouri could expect about 14,000 
students. However, in the face of past 
experience and present trends, this esti- 
mate would appear to be entirely too 
conservative. 

What if only 40 percent of our youth 
attend college? If the trend of increas- 
ing percent of college-age youth to 
attend college continues until 1962 and 
remains at that level, we shall have en- 
rolled in the colleges and universities of 
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the United States by 1970 approximately 
five and one-half million students. This 
is more than twice the number ever 
before enrolled in our colleges and uni- 
versities at any one time. 

Any study of the problem facing the 
University of Missouri must also take 
into account the growing percent of col- 
lege students who attend state-supported 
schools and the fact that many private 
colleges, including several in Missouri, 
have announced policies of limiting en- 
rollment to present student capacities or 
of providing for only slightly increased 
enrollments. Estimates based on these 
additional factors indicate that by 1970 
the Columbia divisions of the University 
of Missouri will need facilities for about 
17,000 students, and the School of Mines 
and Metallurgy at Rolla, facilities for 
more than 3,500. 


The Problem of the Private 
College 


J. R. CUNNINGHAM 
President, Davidson College 


EDUCATIONAL institutions and associa- 
tions are looking ahead to assess the sit- 
uation which confronts them with refer- 
ence to enrollment in the next decade. 
Currently there are nearly 8,000,000 
young men and women of college age 
in the nation. At present there are few 
over 2,250,000 in college. It is antici- 
pated that by 1960 there will be 3,000,- 
000 in college and by 1970 there will be 
4,500,000. As recently as 1940 only 15-32 
percent of our youth were attending col- 
lege. In 1954 it was slightly over 30 
percent, or twice the percentage of four- 
teen years ago. The American Council 
on Education, meeting in Chicago in 
October 1954, made this whole matter 
the subject of its discussion in the an- 
nual meeting. This Council represents 
the leading universities and colleges in 
the entire nation. The general consen- 
sus of opinion among private college 
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people was that in the face of this 
problem of greatly increasing numbers 
of students asking for college admission, 
an institution has the right and the obli- 
gation to study its own endowment and 
plant, its purposes and ideals, and to 
govern its enrollment in light of these 
considerations. It was felt that our lib- 
eral arts colleges should confine them- 
selves to such enrollment as will enable 
them to do superior work and fulfill 
their distinctive purposes. Manifestly, 
they cannot absorb the large increases 
which will be felt. Meanwhile, it was 
likewise the prevailing judgment that 
private — must give attention to 
the increased number of students who 
will be seeking — training. The 
college which turns a deaf ear to appeals 
from alumni, churchmen, and other 
friends for the admission of their sons 
and daughters had better be able clearly 
to defend its position for restricting its 
enrollment to a given number; else it 
will suffer a vast decline in public favor 
and good will. Many colleges are al- 
ready setting themselves to such in- 
crease in endowment and plant as will 
enable them to expand their enrollment 
to a smaller or greater extent. The 
Davidson faculty has a special commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Dr. Jay 
Ostwalt which has been working for the 
better part of a year on this subject. 
Meanwhile, the trustees’ committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Rev. P. D. Pat- 
rick is beginning its study. 


The Urban Institution Has 
a Special Role 


C. C. FURNAS 
Chancellor, University of Buffalo 


In 1920, 240,000 people—4 percent of 
those of college age in the United States 
—attended institutions of higher educa- 
tion. In 1950 the number attending had 
increased to 2,400,000. The proportion 
attending had become almost 30 per- 
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cent—a seven-and-one-half-fold increase. 
The trend is still upward and there is 
no indication of a cessation or any re- 
versal, simply because higher education 
has changed from being a luxury to a 
national and individual necessity for a 
substantial proportion of the population. 

In this expanding educational matrix 
it is almost certain that the urban uni- 
versity will be of increasing importance. 
It may well be the sword for the Gordian 
knot. A larger proportion of people live 
in cities than ever before. With slowly 
rising real incomes a substantial per- 
centage of parents can spend a modest 
amount on a college education for their 
children. But for the foreseeable future, 
the majority will not have the means 
to send them to distant, expensive uni- 
versities—particularly in view of the 
heavy tax structure. Further, the col- 
lege student often has better oppor- 
tunities for self-help in his own com- 
munity than he has elsewhere, particu- 
larly if his educational schedule is fairly 
flexible. The urban university is be- 
coming the university of the middle class, 
and the middle class is beginning to en- 
compass all of America. There are those 
who smugly decry this trend, but that 
doesn’t stop it. 

Turning from the national to the local 
scene: in the Niagara Frontier, which is 
the University of Buffalo’s natural reser- 
voir, the number of those who will be 
applying for college or university ad- 
mittance in this region will be, on a con- 
servative estimate, at least 100 percent 
greater by 1970 than it is today. These 
numbers will include a certain propor- 
tion who will come to us from outside 
the immediate region, which is certainly 
all to the good. Nothing can be quite 
as cloying as provincialism, and the 
cross-fertilization of ideas and concepts 
which is achieved by living and work- 
ing with persons from other regions is 
one of the most important aspects of 
higher education. 

In common with every other college 
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and university we face some serious 
physical needs. The listing of the re- 
quirements of any one institution is 
probably a fairly typical cross-section of 
the national picture. If someone could 
hand us a task assignment sheet with 
definite instructions upon it, it would 
probably say that our stewardship on 
the Niagara Frontier requires that we 
shall do our best for the foreseeable 
future to meet the educational needs of 
all of those who are adequately qualified 
and who come to us. By the year 1970 
at our own university this will probably 
mean about double our present enroll- 
ment of 10,000. 


A New Type of Institution 
Needed 


EDWIN S. BURDELL 
President, The Cooper Union 
for the Advancement of Science and Art 


My culer concern is that the four- 
year colleges and professional schools 
of America should maintain their stand- 
ards so as to be of the greatest service 
to the superior students who will be able 
to take full advantage of higher edu- 
cation. Obviously, some additional fa- 
cilities will be needed to take care of 
the increased number of superior stu- 
dents who will be found in the greatly 
increased number of potential students 
which we expect during the next decade. 
If all of our colleges and professional 
schools attempt to expand their facilities 
in such a way as to take care of all 
the anticipated increase, however, I fear 
that the standards of higher education 
will be lowered to a point at which our 
whole educational system will be en- 
dangered. 

My proposal is that the mass of stu- 
dents should be placed in post-high- 
school institutions with a two- or three- 
year curriculum that would provide 
these students with a broad cultural base 
for living and with trade or business 
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training commensurate with their talents 
and skills, while the smaller number of 
superior students should be prepared 
successfully to meet the highest stand- 
ards in institutions of higher education 
where graduate curricula could realize 
the fullest potentialities of the superior 
students in their preparation for schol- 
arly or professional careers. 

This is not, of course, a new idea. It 
has been proposed in a number of varia- 
tions, and the “junior college” (unfortu- 
nate misnomer!) has put it into some 
degree of practice. But the two- or 
three-year college of which I am think- 
ing would offer a sequence of courses 
leading to the degree of Associate in 
Arts or in Science and would provide 
a far more dignified and profitable edu- 
cational experience than most of our 
junior colleges can do at present. 


A General Plan for California 


ROBERT GORDON SPROUL 
President, University of California 


THE INCREASE of population which 
California experienced between the cen- 
sus of 1940 and the census of 1950 was 
greater than the total population of 25 
of the states of the Union at the latter 
date, and was equal to the combined 
populations of two such _long-estab- 
lished states as Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. To meet the needs of these 
hundreds of thousands of new citizens 
of California even reasonably well, the 
facilities which underlie our standard 
of living—our homes, churches, schools, 
roads, water supply, and other public 
services—have had to be enormously ex- 
panded; and the end is not yet—Cali- 
fornia’s unprecedented growth is by no 
means over. There are clear indica- 
tions that the 10,500,000 of the 1950 cen- 
sus will have become 15,000,000 by 1960, 
and 20,000,000 by 1970. The healthy 
assimilation of numbers such as these 
demands most careful planning, sound 
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and skillful leadership, and, above all, 
wholehearted, intelligent public senti- 
ment, implemented by generous but dis- 
criminating financial support. 

Foremost among the areas in which 
such planning, leadership, and commu- 
nity support are essential is the field 
of public education. For it is no mere 
rhetoric to say that the hope of any 
people lies in the children that it rears. 
Their future will be determined in larg- 
est part by the educational facilities pro- 
vided for them, and the promise of op- 
portunity and reward through free 
schools that beckons even the lowliest 
citizen on to earnest endeavor and satis- 
fying achievement. No state in the 
Union has provided better educational 
facilities for its children, or more of them, 
and nothing else in California has con- 
tributed so largely to the true wealth 
and continuing attractiveness of the 
state. 

Today, however, there is abundant 
evidence that these prime assets of civi- 
lized life are in grave danger from the 
tidal wave of growing population, and 
the alarm of many taxpayers in the face 
of building costs that run into almost 
astronomical figures, and salary rolls 
that have ballooned with inflation to fan- 
tastic totals, whatever the money al- 
lotted to individuals might purchase. 
Yet we cannot jettison our educational 
system, and niggardliness in its support 
would be the ultimate extravagance. The 
educational facilities of California, from 
kindergarten to college, are today liter- 
ally bursting at the seams. They must 
be expanded enormously if they are to 
serve our youth well; and they must be 
expanded intelligently if school admin- 
istrators are to deserve and keep the 
confidence of the people. 

California needs a coordinated state- 
wide program of education through 
which the resources of all its schools, 
colleges, and universities can be utilized 
to the maximum and optimum to pro- 
vide opportunity for each capable in- 
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dividual to find in one or more of the 
state’s educational institutions the knowl- 
edge and guidance necessary to a well- 
balanced and abundant personal life, 
and the proper discharge of his duties 
as a citizen. 

Translating these generalities into 
more specific terms, (1) the fibre of the 
elementary and high schools should be 
strengthened so that they may offer 
satisfaction to the average student, stim- 
ulus to the superior student, and bene- 
ficial custody to the remaining group; 
(2) the excellent junior college system 
of our state should be encouraged and 
supported in every way possible, and 
especially by increasing and improving 
its so-called terminal curricula, and mak- 
ing them more useful and attractive to 
youth; (3) the state college system 
should be expanded whenever need is 
demonstrated, by enlarging the present 
institutions and adding new institutions, 
but without changing radically the fields 
of service where they have proved their 
—, namely, general education and 
the training of teachers; and (4) the 
University of California should restrict 
its lower division to students of aca- 
demic promise, in numbers equated to 
its facilities and the size of faculty re- 
quired for its advanced work, while it 
continues to emphasize professional and 
graduate education beyond the master’s 
degree—which it is uniquely qualified to 
offer. 


The Obligation to a Special 
California Constituency 


CHARLES S. CASASSA, S.J. 


President of Loyola University 
of Los Angeles 


Loyota Unrversiry, along with Im- 
maculate Heart, Marymount, and Mt. 
St. Mary’s Colleges, bears a responsi- 
bility toward the Catholics of the Arch- 
diocese of Los Angeles. In fulfillment of 
this responsibility Loyola University, as 
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well as the other Catholic institutions, 
must make an effort to provide Catholic 
higher education for the Catholics of the 
archdiocese who are desirous of and 
qualified for such education. What we 
are saying is in effect that Loyola Uni- 
versity, while open to anyone qualified, 
de facto largely serves a very definite 
and particular group or clientele. In this 
it differs somewhat from some other 
private colleges and consequently may 
have to take a different view of the ex- 
pansion problem. Its future is largely 
linked up with its clientele and its plans 
must accordingly be based especially on 
the nature of that group and on the fac- 
tors affecting the future of that group. In 
the past a certain percentage of the col- 
lege-age population in California has at- 
tended Loyola each year and that per- 
centage has been largely Catholic. On 
the assumption that the Catholic college- 
age population will grow in proportion 
to the general college-age population 
and on the further assumption that the 
same percentage of the Catholic col- 
lege-age population will want to attend 
a Catholic college as now do, then in 
1970 Loyola University could expect to 
be called upon to take care of 2,500 to 
3,000 students. 

Certainly Loyola University will not 
remain at its present size, nor should it 
hope to, since its function as a Catho- 
lic college in the Southern California 
area puts an obligation on it to serve 
an expanding group. Most people, | 
believe, would agree with this position. 
When we come, however, to the extent 
of the university's growth, there may 
be some disagreement. Should Loyola 
prepare to take care of 2,500 to 3,000 
students by 1970? 

Here the glib answer will not suffice. 
To provide for such a student body our 
physical facilities would have to be in- 
creased considerably. Even now a new 
library and a student union building are 
sorely needed. For 3,000 students two 
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additional large classroom buildings and 
at least one good-sized residence hall 
would have to be added to meet mini- 
mal needs. An adequate auditorium 
would be required, as would further 
space for expanded administrative func- 
tions. It does not take much imagina- 
tion to visualize costs of such build- 
ings running into several million dol- 
lars. If we include the engineering 
building now under construction, then 
in the decade 1946-55 the university will 
have expended almost $2,000,000 on new 
permanent facilities. Could the univer- 
sity double that figure between now and 
1970? Could it also raise the funds 
needed to assist in meeting the increased 
overhead involved in a vastly enlarged 
operation? Those are serious questions. 

The problem of expansion, as has 
been pointed out, is not unique to 
Loyola. As the public institutions of 
California face it, so do the private col- 
leges and universities. Each independ- 
ent institution will have to make its 
own decision as to what it will attempt 
to do. With the sharpening of the issue 
that there is bound to be in the next 
few years, and with the problems of 
higher education brought more and more 
to the notice of the general public, there 
will be greater focusing of attention on 
the whole matter of private education. 
Questions being asked today will be re- 
peated more frequently tomorrow. What 
is private education? What contribution 
does it make? What place has it in 
a democratic system? Should it be pre- 
served? Does it deserve the support 
of alumni, friends, foundations, and cor- 
porations? 


A Private College's Freedom 
of Action in California 
E. WILSON LYON 
President, Pomona College 


Wute the ultimate objectives of all 
good liberal arts colleges are essentially 
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the same, the method and emphasis of 
each college are determined by factors 
peculiar to its own geographical loca- 
tion. American higher education has 
marked regional characteristics. New 
England, essentially independent and 
residential, represents a special educa- 
tional world of its own, though largely 
dependent on the rest of the country. 
The Middle West, with coeducation and 
a combination of great state universities 
and privately endowed colleges, has its 
particular character. A new pattern, as 
distinctive as either of these, is develop- 
ing in California. 

The outlines of the pattern are not 
new, but it has only been since 1948 
that they have been implemented on a 
state-wide scale. In accordance with a 
survey of that date financed by the legis- 
lature, California has undertaken to es- 
tablish a state college or a division of 
the university in every major popula- 
tion center of the Golden State. Cali- 
fornia, with its great metropolitan con- 
centrations, has found it feasible to take 
the college to the student, and but few 
youth of our state are beyond the im- 
mediate reach of one of these institu- 
tions. Likewise, every privately en- 
dowed or church-related college in Cali- 
fornia finds itself in the same general 
community with a tax-supported institu- 
tion of higher education. 

In the pattern of higher education 
now emerging in California, an increas- 
ingly larger percentage of students is 
being educated in state colleges and 
the university. During 1953-54, the dis- 
tribution among types of institutions 
was approximately as follows: all 
branches of the university, 20 percent; 
the state colleges, 20 percent; junior col- 
leges, 40 percent; and independent and 
church-supported colleges and univer- 
sities, 20 percent. 

This vast and laudable extension of 
tax-supported education in California re- 
quires a clearer definition of their func- 
tions on the part of those colleges and 
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universities outside the state system. 
They need no longer, for example, feel 
total responsibility for education in their 
own localities, as Pomona did in its 
early days. They are free to give that 
type of education which accords best 
with their own character, or which can- 
not be done as well in state-supported 
institutions. As they do this, they will 
not only strengthen their contribution, 
but will assure their own future. 

While Pomona College draws a fifth of 
its students from other states and from 
abroad, its well-being lies in a healthy 
adjustment to educational conditions in 
California. How does the new pattern 
affect her? 

Happily, there is no indication that 
we shall lack students. Both the re- 
sponse to our own program and the 
tremendous growth of the state assure 
a steady procession to our gates. At 
the same time, we are unable, by our 
very definition of ourselves as a small 
college and our determination to remain 
one, to assume any part of the burden 
of educating the thousands of additional 
students who must be accommodated in 
our state in the years immediately ahead. 

We are, however, presented ‘with an 
opportunity to make a qualitative con- 
tribution of the first order. By care- 
fully selecting our students and by main- 
taining the highest standards in their 
instruction, we can make Pomona an 
institution of increasing significance not 
only in California but also throughout 
the country. 


Meeting the Need in Illinois 


LLOYD MOREY 
President, University of Illinois 


Foremost among the problems claim- 
ing attention during the past year have 
been those created by the anticipated 
growth in enrollment demand. This is 
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a problem facing all institutions of 
higher education everywhere. 

It is interesting to note what has taken 
place in higher education in this coun- 
try in the last hundred years. Between 
1850 and 1900, during which time the 
general population increased three 
times, college enrollment increased 
twenty times, from 12,000 to 238,000; 
between 1900 and 1950, the population 
doubled, but college enrollment in- 
creased ten times to the present 2,500,- 
000; or in 100 years, while population 
was growing sixfold, college and uni- 
versity enrollments became two hundred 
times greater. In Illinois we anticipate 
a further 100 percent increase in coi- 
lege enrollment by 1971, which corre- 
sponds rather closely to estimates for 
the country as a whole. These figures 
still indicate only 30 percent of youth 
of college age ae college by 1971, 
as compared with 25 percent now. 

Such an increase would carry us to 
38,000 students by 1971. This year we 
have moved markedly upward. One im- 
portant phase of the problem is what 
to do in Chicago, an area from which 
even now nearly half of our enrollment 
comes. A special committee of which 
the majority were from Urbana-Cham- 
paign studied this matter intensively for 
a full year. It concluded that a four- 
year undergraduate program is indicated 
in Chicago, but not immediately, and 
that it should not take place in the pres- 
ent location. The University Council 
and the Board of Trustees have accepted 
this conclusion. Hence, it is essential 
to select, secure, and develop a new 
permanent site. A start should be made 
without further delay. 

It has been argued that the private 
institutions in this area can take care 
of such an increase. Their own figures 
indicate that this is not likely, for after 
they are filled to capacity and to their 
desired maximums there still remain 
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12,000 to 15,000 students unprovided for. 
Hence new facilities of some kind are 
necessary, and the responsibility appears 
to rest mainly on us. 

Such an enrollment in Chicago would 
still leave 23,000 to be taken care of 
here—6,000 more than now. Hence 
much additional construction is neces- 
sary on this campus. Increased en- 
rollment here means both additional 
academic facilities and additional hous- 
ing, whereas, in Chicago only academic 
construction is needed. Furthermore, 
the average area per student for aca- 
demic uses will be materially less in 
Chicago than the average required in 
Urbana-Champaign. The proposed pro- 
gram insures substantial growth here 
and the retention for the Urbana-Cham- 
paign division of its present status in 
the over-all university picture with no 
loss of present advantages. 

In my judgment it is no longer a mat- 
ter of whether we need a four-year pro- 
gram in Chicago, but only when, where, 
and what it will include, and the ra- 
pidity with which resources for its de- 
velopment can be provided. 


Meeting the Need in Illinois: 
Another View 


EDWARD J. SPARLING 
President, Roosevelt University 


Dvunrinc the past six months there have 
been three studies made in the state of 
Illinois which have predicted possible 
increases of enrollments in higher edu- 
cation in the next ten and fifteen years. 
The professors making the studies at the 
University of Chicago, University of Illi- 
nois, and Northwestern University are 
in fairly close agreement that there will 
be a 70 percent increase of full-time stu- 
dents in higher education by 1970 and 
about a 50 percent increase by 1965. 
These percentages in Illinois represent 
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about 62,000 additional full-time en- 
rollment by 1970 and 40,000 additional 
by 1965. 

Surveys of existing facilities of the 
private institutions of higher education 
of the state reveal that 36 private insti- 
tutions outside of the city of Chicago 
could take 25,000 more students without 
increasing present facilities and that the 
six universities in the city of Chicago 
could accommodate 17,000 more stu- 
dents without enlarging their present 
quarters. If these studies are accurate, 
and there is little reason to doubt their 
accuracy, there will be no necessity for 
constructing additional facilities in 
higher education earlier than 1965. 

If adequate available facilities could 
solve the problems of higher education, 
citizens of Illinois would need to do no 
more than to keep the existing institu- 
tions operative. However, our responsi- 
bilities reach far beyond keeping our 
present institutions in a healthy state of 
repair. Universally, responsible leaders of 
business, industry, labor, and education 
agree that Illinois shall offer adequate 
and ample higher education for all of 
its young people who can profit by it; 
but the existence of adequate facilities 
in our colleges and universities cannot 
possibly solve the problems of education 
confronting our young people. Fifty 
percent of the best students of the state 
do not attend colleges or universities 
anywhere, the chief reasons being that 
they do not have the necessary funds 
and they must help in the support of 
their families. Therefore, low-tuition 
or no-tuition institutions markedly re- 
duce the economic barrier to higher edu- 
cation and provide greatly expanded 
educational opportunities. 

The advocates of a four-year branch 
of the University of Illinois in Chicago 
are pursuing the conviction that the es- 
tablishment of a University of Illinois 
in Chicago is the best means of enlarg- 
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ing educational opportunity in the metro- 
politan area. Their arguments are that 
low tuition fees, the vast opportunities 
to work part time and to live at home 
will enable thousands of young people 
to pursue higher education who would 
otherwise not be able to do so. They 
advocate buying and building a campus 
at the cost of 100 millions of dollars and 
the supplying of a budget through taxes 
each year of some 20 million dollars 
more. Certainly no one in conscience 
could oppose this plan if by carrying 
it out the greatest number of people 
of Chicago could get the best possible 
education for the least possible cost to 
taxpayers. Certainly no sincere and 
loyal American would oppose such a 
worthy project if there were not a bet- 
ter way to enlarge educational oppor- 
tunity on a state-wide basis in Illinois. 

The enlargement of educational op- 
portunity in higher education has gone 
on constantly since the founding of our 
first public university in the United 
States until there is now more higher 
education offered in publicly supported 
institutions than in private colleges and 
universities. Because of the unusually 
strong development of private institu- 
tions in the state of Illinois, 58.4 percent 
of all higher education in the state of 
Illinois is given under private auspices. 
This fact affords the citizens of Illinois 
the opportunity to enlarge higher edu- 
cational facilities for less than half of 
what the enlargement of public facili- 
ties would cost. 

The greatest and the most rapid in- 
crease of college and university enroll- 
ments in the history of the United States 
took place when the United States Gov- 
ernment through the GI bill paid tuition, 
cost of books, and part of living expenses 
of the veterans of the Second World 
War. By the passing of an educational 
bill through the state legislature giving a 
grant of $500 to each high school grad- 
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uate in the upper 50 percent of his 
class in training and ability, Illinois 
could meet its higher education respon- 
sibility in the best possible way. Such 
grants would not cost the taxpayers of 
the state more than it would cost them 
for the yearly operating budget for a 
hundred-million-dollar branch of the 
University of Illinois in Chicago. Resi- 
dents of the metropolitan area could 
attend even the highest-tuition institu- 
tions at no greater cost than paying the 
low tuition of the state institution. Fur- 
thermore the students could live at home 
and have all the part-time work oppor- 
tunities afforded by Chicagoland. In ad- 
dition, educational opportunities would 
be greatly extended throughout the state 
for students who could live at home, 
work on their farms, or get part-time 
work in their own communities and at- 
tend an existing college within commut- 
ing distance. And certainly far greater 
numbers could attend campus colleges 
should they have tuition fees supplied 
them by a state grant. 

If the state legislature could be in- 
duced to make grants for higher educa- 
tion of $500 per student beginning in 
the fall of 1955, educational opportuni- 
ties throughout the state would be two 
or three times greater than those af- 
forded by a four-year branch of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in Chicago. The cost 
to the taxpayers would be less than half 
the cost for the construction and opera- 
tion of a new state institution. Many 
thousands of students who do not now 
have the funds could begin their col- 
lege training immediately, rather than 
to have to wait for the construction of a 
four-year branch of the University of 
Illinois, and the Governor’s Commission 
would have ample opportunity to study 
the most pressing needs for expansion 
of the facilities of senior college, junior 
college, professional, technological, and 
adult education throughout the state. 
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The Obligation of the University 
: of Minnesota 


J. L. MORRILL 
President, University of Minnesota 


Wuere will these Minnesota youth go 
to college?—Past experience establishes 
that the university has provided for ap- 
proximately one half of the students who 
attend college in Minnesota. 

There is nothing to make one believe 
that in the future this proportion will be 
less. The likelihood is that it may be 
higher. The private colleges have al- 
ways played an important and significant 
role in the education of Minnesota youth, 
but in many ways they have less flexi- 
bility with respect to their admissions 
than the university. They face somewhat 
different problems in plant resources, 
in fiscal resources. While private in- 
stitutions can, even though reluctantly, 
put ceilings on their enrollments, it is 
difficult indeed for the university, in the 
face of demands for admission, to refuse 
to accept qualified students. It did not 
do so in the years immediately follow- 
ing World War II; it cannot do so when 
the normal population increases again 
bring vast numbers of students to its 
doors, I believe. 

For what size student body must the 
university prepareP—An estimate of 42,- 
500 by 1970 seems not at all unreason- 
able, bearing the earlier figures in mind. 
Even a straight projection of current 
attendance would indicate more than 
35,000 students. By and large the en- 
rollment prediction data that the uni- 
versity has worked out from year to year, 
for use internally as well as for legisla- 
tive purposes, have been satisfactorily 
close to the facts. 

Student attendance in 1960 will very 
likely press or top 30,000. The upward 
trend, following the drop-off after the 
veteran bulge in the late 1940's, began 
with the fall quarter of 1952-53. Again 
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in 1953-54, there was further increase in 
student numbers. We confidently expect 
that there will be at least 19,650 students 
attending in the fall of 1954-55, and an 
average of 21,250 for the biennium 1955— 
57. The upward trend is apparent, and 
the trend is an accelerating one. 

Are these future enrollments of a tem- 
porary natureP—Following World War 
II, enrollments jumped to an all-time 
high at the university, but subsequently 
declined. That is easy to understand, 
for the bulge represented a backlog of 
students who had been in uniform, and 
were released within a short space of 
time following the cessation of hostilities. 
They flooded college campuses every- 
where. But the figures with which we 
are dealing here involve no such back- 
log; they do not reflect a sudden release 
of deferred educational ambitions. As 
a matter of fact, enrollment of veterans 
at the university has now apparently sta- 
bilized at between 2,000 and 3,000 as the 
World War II veterans pass from the 
scene and Korean veterans replace them. 

It is primarily new, nonveteran fresh- 
men who are pushing the figures up and 
will continue to do so. The enrollment 
predictions I have presented here, it 
must be re-emphasized, represent, not 
a new veterans’ bulge but rather, a nor- 
mal trend that follows increases in the 
birth rate; the intensification of desires 
on the part of parents that their children 
should have a college education and the 
advantages that are associated with it; a 
similar consciousness on the part of the 
youngsters themselves that there are real 
advantages in a college education; and 
the underlying demands of industry, 
business, and the professions for more 
and more education on the part of those 
they accept. 

The load ahead, then, is a continuing 
one. It is something to be faced and 
prepared for. This point must be under- 
scored as we of the university, the legis- 
lature, and the people of the state think 
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of the future. To be sure, in the fall 
of 1947 we did enroll 28,646 different 
students, but as one looks back on that 
trying period he realizes how unsatis- 
factory were many of the adjustments 
that had to be made. All kinds of ex- 
pediencies were introduced to meet the 
exigencies of the situation. Class sizes 
were increased in many instances be- 
yond all reason. Important teaching re- 
sponsibilities were imposed on instruc- 
tors who were not fully seasoned—al- 
though the way in which they rose to the 
occasion fills one with pride. Many 
staff members taught right around the 
calendar. Daily schedules were stepped 
up. A loyal staff gave its utmost to make 
certain that Minnesota youth could re- 
alize their educational opportunity. 

As a temporary measure such adjust- 
ments could be made—but only with 
the knowledge that they were tempo- 
rary. I am confident, though I have 


never said this publicly before, that had 
the postwar load continued for another 


year or two, there would have been a 
serious reaction among students and 
staff at the University of Minnesota; the 
strain, had it continued much longer, 
would have reached either a breaking 
point or a critical demonstration of the 
law of diminishing returns. 

Two factors enabled us to do the job 
that was done in that hectic postwar 
period: one was the devotion of the staff, 
faculty, and civil service alike to the in- 
stitution and to the state that has loyally 
supported it. The sense of obligation 
manifest by everyone during those diffi- 
cult months was magnificent; indeed, he- 
roic. 

The other factor was quite different in 
character: the student body during these 
peak years consisted preponderantly of 
freshmen and sophomores—beginning 
students who can in some measure be 
instructed in larger groups, since the 
content of beginning courses ordinarily 
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calls for less intimate, less personal in- 
struction. One can teach American his- 
tory to a group of a hundred and more 
students by the lecture method. One 
cannot teach advanced courses in engi- 
neering, accounting, statistics, or any 
other specialized field, on a mass basis. 

I mention this especially because 
when the load comes within the next few 
years, it will not be as a flood of begin- 
ning students; it will be a load that is 
built up gradually and distributed nor- 
mally among both advanced and more 
elementary levels of collegiate instruc- 
tion. To meet such a load, to meet the 
requirements of advanced instruction, 
calls for more and better-prepared staff, 
dealing with students in smaller classes. 

Planning for the future.—All of this in- 
escapably adds up to the fact that the 
university, and the people of the state 
as represented in the legislature, must 
now begin planning to meet the in- 
creased and continuing student load that 
lies ahead. These plans cannot be for- 
mulated as emergency adjustments, but 
must be devised on a permanent, long- 
term basis. 

In realization of this, the university, 
for its part, has during 1953-54 initiated 
a self-survey so that it may learn just 
what it has to face, college by college, 
department by department. The old 
Socratic injunction, “Know thyself,” is 
being taken with an impressive serious- 
ness by every member of the staff. Out 
of this self-analysis unquestionably will 
come a better comprehension of the 
problems that confront us in adapting 
our program of instruction, research, 
and service to the needs of the state. 

But it is not enough for the university 
administration and staff to recognize and 
identify their problems. The people of 
Minnesota must also understand the 
basis of the university’s future needs, for 
in the final analysis support must come 
from them. 
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The Determination To 
Remain Small 


LAURENCE M. GOULD 
President, Carleton College 


Few days pass that some item does 
not come to my desk warning of the 
flood of students that will break upon 
our colleges and universities during the 
next few years. The forthcoming annual 
meeting of the American Council on Ed- 
ucation will be centered around this 
theme. Much thought and discussion 
have gone on within the college com- 
munity concerning the optimum size of a 
college with such aims as those which 
motivate Carleton. There seems no dis- 
senting voice within any segment of the 
college on the question of maintaining 
Carleton in its historic tradition of a 
small liberal arts college whose trade- 
mark shall continue to be “quality.” The 
Carleton community in Northfield is in 
complete agreement with the resolution 
of the board at its meeting on June 7, 
1954, that the student body shall not 
exceed one thousand. Our present fa- 
cilities should keep it near nine hundred. 


An Opportunity for the Teachers 
Colleges in Minnesota 


OTTO W. SNARR 
President, State Teachers College, Moorhead 


AS THE IMPENDING tidal wave of en- 
rollment hits the colleges, the denomina- 
tional colleges will experience increased 
difficulty in meeting the challenge for 
increased budgets. They will tend more 
and more to confine their admissions to 
students of their respective faiths and 
their programs to the purposes for which 
their institutions were founded. The 
necessity for a shift in the educational 
practices of denominational colleges will 
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tend to turn students in greater numbers 
toward publicly supported colleges. 
The ultimate policy Minnesota adopts 
concerning higher education will also 
affect enrollment in the state teachers 
colleges. The fact that educators 
throughout the country are asking how 
large a university can become and still 
be effective indicates the concern about 
the continued concentration of educa- 
tional effort in one geographical center. 
Will the policy of concentrating under- 
graduate education in the University of 
Minnesota continue? One alternative is 
to make the state teachers colleges 
regional institutions. The undergraduate 
needs of the state would then be served 
by these regional institutions and by the 
university and its Duluth Branch. The 
geographic location of the seven insti- 
tutions provides a valid argument for a 
system of regional undergraduate col- 
leges to meet the educational needs of 
the increasing number of college-age 


youth. 


Hawaii Must Solve Its Own 
Problem 


GREGG M. SINCLAIR 
President, University of Hawaii 


THE war-born wave of high school 
graduates will first begin to apply for 
admission to our freshman class in the 
fall of 1957. From then on they will 
apply in increasing numbers as shown 
in the following table. 


Hawaii's 
Percent 


Year eae Increase 
1955 32,700 — 
1960 34,700 6 
1965... 46,600 42 
Ree 52,500 61 


It is conservatively estimated that 
this increase in our college-age popula- 
tion will increase the university's regis- 
tration as follows. Our figures are 
minimal, not taking into account the 
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tendency for more high school students 
to go on to college. 


Percent 
Increase 


5,000 — 
5,250 5 
6,000 20 
7,000 40 
7,500 50 
7,750 55 


Biennium 


1955-57 
1957-59 
1959-61 
1961-63 
1963-65 
1965-67 


Registration 


At present we manage to handle an 
enrollment which has doubled over a 
period of ten years only by using the 
sixty-two temporary, barracks-type build- 
ings which crowd our campus. These 
buildings are not only unsightly but are 
disproportionately expensive to main- 
tain. They must be replaced. 

Moreover, by 1957, when the enroll- 
ment will begin its inevitable rise, the 
university will require not only a larger 
instructional staff but also a building 
for general classroom instruction; a 
building for classroom work in engineer- 


ing, mathematics, and physics; a health 
and physical education building; an ag- 
ricultural building; a high school for 


Teachers College; and a residence hall 
for men. We have been promised the 
agricultural building since 1943. 

These are the increased facilities which 
the Board of Regents and the admin- 
istration of the university are obligated 
to request of the legislature on behalf 
of the increased number of high school 
students who will be knocking on the 
doors of the Territory’s only accredited 
institution of higher learning. 

The Territory cannot afford to side- 
step this obligation to its youth. Some 
people have suggested that the problem 
would be solved if an increasingly large 
number of our high school graduates 
were to apply to mainland colleges. It 
is my duty to point out that this is a 
nation-wide emergency. Other univer- 
sities will be as hard pressed as our own. 
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A Solution Confidently 
Anticipated in Delaware 


JOHN A. PERKINS 
President, University of Delaware 


Tue University of Delaware, like other 
institutions of higher learning in the 
United States, will soon be confronted 
with the effect of the “burst rate” in 
the birth rate that has taken place since 
1940. Our enrollment, however, will 
not only reflect the burgeoning crop of 
youngsters born within the state, but 
also the sons and daughters of the many 
new citizens who have moved into 
Delaware since 1940. In the last fifteen 
years Delaware’s population has _in- 
creased by almost 30 percent. Further- 
more, an increasing percentage of our 
high school graduates are going to col- 
lege and a larger proportion of them 
are coming to the University of Dela- 
ware. As a result of the last two con- 
ditions, enrollments here did not decline 
as much as in other institutions after the 
GI's left the campus. Our enrollment 
has already climbed considerably since 
the 1951 low. By 1970 it could be as 
much as 100 percent greater than it is 
today! 

Such an enrollment can mean better 
higher education for the young people 
of Delaware and education at a lower 
cost per student enrolled. For example, 
with more students, new courses of 
study can be offered and student per- 
sonnel services, such as counseling, ex- 
panded. These new programs along 
with the programs and services now 
offered will, when more students are 
enrolled, cost less per student. In fact, 
Delaware, owing to its small size, can 
have first-rate higher education at a 
reasonable cost to all concerned only 
by concentrating its facilities. 

By 1970 Delaware still will not be so 
large an institution as to have lost any 
of its present advantages, but its phys- 
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ical facilities—classrooms, laboratories, 
shops, and lecture halls—will need to be 
doubled. If only half of the new stu- 
dents live on campus, the university will 
need dormitory and dining space for an 
additional 1,000 students. Buildings 
cannot be completed in a day. Funds 
appropriated for a building in 1955 will 
not produce a structure ready to use 
until 1958. The first big baby crop, 
those children born in 1940, will enter 
college in the autumn of 1958. We must 
begin new dormitories and classrooms 
next year if the University of Delaware 
is to meet this inevitable influx. 

Teachers are far more important than 
buildings in developing a great univer- 
sity. In the next fifteen years we will 
need to add'a minimum of two hundred 

faculty members, not to speak of replace- 

ments caused by retirements. Our sal- 
aries must be such as to hold the 
strongest members of our present teach- 
ing staff and attract newcomers of the 
best quality. This will mean more money 
for better salaries as well as for new 
appointments. There is already a de- 
cided shortage of faculty personnel avail- 
able, for many potential professors have 
been siphoned off in recent years into 
higher-paying professions and industry. 
The hiring of university teachers will be 
desperately difficult when institutions 
start bidding against one another for the 
too-limited supply of teachers to instruct 
the coming college generations. The 
university that cannot pay its staff well 
may be trusting the nation’s most pre- 
cious natural resource (young people) 
to instructors who are neither adequately 
trained nor personally qualified. 

Great as these problems presented by 
enrollment are, there is good reason for 
confidence. Delaware is favored with 
an enlightened population which appre- 
ciates the advantages that the University 
of Delaware brings to the state. Dela- 
ware has prospered because of the work 
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of college graduates drawn to our indus- 
tries and farms. The citizens of Delaware 
will, I am confident, support properly 
their own state university. They will 
support the governor and the legislature 
in steps to ensure the continuing growth 
and welfare of their university. To 
graduate more young people, technically 
skilled in the sciences, engineering, agri- 
culture and home economics, and broadly 
educated to moral and citizen respon- 
sibilities, is the best investment that can 
be made to guarantee our future pros- 
perity, national safety, and individual 


happiness. 


The Value of Broad-Gauge 
Planning 


GRADY GAMMAGE 
President, Arizona State College 


THE past fiscal year seems to mark the 
beginning of a new era in education 
when collegiate enrollments began their 
anticipated climb towards a peak still 
hidden in the clouds of the future. All 
we can foretell with safety is that the 
peak will be far higher than the peak 
which followed World War II. It has 
been estimated that enrollment at this 
college will reach 7,000 students during 
the academic year of 1960 and 8,000 to 
11,000 in the decade beyond that! Most 
of this enrollment is now in our public 
schools. 

No competent judge appraises the 
worth of a college by the size of its 
student body alone; neither does he over- 
look the fact that the rate of growth can 
have a most powerful effect. It is said 
that 1,400 new people are settling in 
Central Arizona every month. This 
tremendous influx cannot help but have 
a most potent influence on the future of 
this institution. 

Public institutions of higher learning, 
since they can exercise full control on 
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neither their income nor their enrollment 
totals, are particularly vulnerable to these 
population pressures. Too seldom do 
they have the time or resources to make 
adequate preparations to accommodate 
the numbers of students they will be 
called upon to serve. Probably no one 
will deny that the educational resources 
of this state and others were strained to 
the utmost by the returning veterans of 
1946 and 1947. Colleges and universities 
were unable, because of wartime con- 
ditions, to recruit faculty and build class- 
rooms and laboratories required. 

We have no such excuse now when we 
are facing a far greater flood of students 
than swept across the campuses of Amer- 
ica eight years ago. There is time—but 
barely time—to make adequate prepara- 
tions. The facts in the case are being 
called to public attention by educators; 
we must trust that the tax-paying citizens 
of this state will recognize realities and 
take the steps necessary to insure that 
the quality of our higher education will 
not be impaired. 

It is not only the anticipated rapid in- 
crease of enrollments that Arizona State 
College must meet. It is obvious that, 
as the state becomes more heavily popu- 
lated and industrialized, a host of new 
services and programs will be demanded 
of the educational institutions in a wide 
diversity of professions and interests. 
Many of these are already being felt. 
New academic offerings must be de- 
veloped to meet these needs. The col- 
lege must be allowed to complete its re- 
organization program for more efficiency 
in its administration. Expanded services 
to the citizenry call for expanded instruc- 
tional and research facilities. Growth is 
to be expected in every one of the mul- 
titude of services which a state college 
must provide to its students and its con- 
stituency, if it is to be worthy of its name. 

We must concern ourselves, not only 
with the problem of expanding enroll- 
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ments, but also with all the facets of one 
of the gravest problems of the times— 
ie., providing equality of educational 
opportunities for a maximum number of 
our young people. 

There exists a very real danger that 
higher education is becoming too ex- 
pensive for many who most deserve it. 
A recent study has shown that there is 
almost a 50 percent decline in the num- 
bers of high school graduates who go 
on to college when the income of the 
family falls below $4,000 per year. There 
is much evidence that we are pricin 
higher education too high for those stu- 
dents who come from the average income 
bracket. Part of these excessive costs 
are due to the necessity of the student 
living away from home and being unable 
to contribute something to his own sup- 
port. There are too few jobs and too 
few scholarships to go around. 

It is obvious that the most economical 
answer to this pressing problem is the 
expansion of higher educational facilities 
near the population centers. In other 
words, to bring education to the students 
rather than the students to education. 
Many of the most deserving young 
people, with better-than-average ability, 
are not able to complete their educations 
unless the opportunity to do so is close 
at hand. It is the obligation of the state 
to provide adequate facilities near the 
largest student population. 

As expansion of our educational facili- 
ties continues, sober thought must be 
given to expanding those facilities near- 
est the larger student-potential centers. 
We must keep our total educational costs 
down to the lowest possible point con- 
sistent with good educational practices. 

We must meet this grave situation 
head-on. If we fail, our young people, 
and the future of the state itself, will be 
shortchanged. In addition, as pointed 
out by the National Manpower Commis- 
sion, the results will be a serious wastage 











of manpower. Timidity, the claims of 
vested interests, the lethargy of the body 
politic—none should deter us from this 
sound, magnificent goal. 


A University’s Inherent 
Limitations 


A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD 
President, Yale University 


Every American college and university 
bears an obligation to do all it can to 
meet the increased demand for higher 
education in the United States. At the 
same time there are inherent in the char- 
acter and circumstances of each insti- 
tution limits to what each can do. Yale’s 
limits are her educational ideals, express- 
ing themselves in such forms as our resi- 
dential colleges, our small classes and 
high ratio of teachers to students, our 
abundant opportunities for creative 
scholarship in every field of learning, 
and our high standards of excellence for 
both students and faculty. These pre- 
clude purely quantitative expansion. If 
we are to expand at all it must be in 
ways consistent with these basic condi- 
tions. The cost of any expansion will be 
great; the resources to defray the cost 
are problematical. Even on the basis of 
our present size we have had to scrape 
the barrel to provide for the needs of our 
scientists, and we face serious operating 
deficits. Without any expansion we need 
at least one more residential college to 
relieve the serious overcrowding of the 
existing ten. We must find the resources 
to meet all of these costs before we shall 
be in a position to plan with any con- 
fidence for further expansion. 

Recently I discussed the problem at 
meetings of the University Council and 
the Corporation. Although no action 
was taken, it was the sense of both meet- 
ings that expansion in anything like 
arithmetical ratio to predicted enroll- 
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ment trends was out of the question, and 
even such moderate expansion as 10 per- 
cent to 12 percent was to be contem- 
plated only as a means of increasing the 
effectiveness of our educational ideals 
and after the necessary resources had 
been assured. 

Fortunately there is one thing we can 
do within our present framework. The 
worst educational deficiency imposed 
upon the country by its population trends 
is the shortage of teachers. The worst 
aspect of this shortage so far as the 
demand for higher education is con- 
cerned, is the shortage of secondary- 
school teachers and the decline of the 
liberal arts in the national secondary- 
school curriculum. We have already 
taken steps to meet this need in our 
Master of Arts in Teaching program. To 
direct the resources and best efforts of 
our Faculty of Arts and Sciences to this 
program would be to contribute to the 
most urgent educational need of all in 
a manner consistent with our educational 
ideals and traditions and capitalizing 
our strength as an educational institution. 


Private Education Should 
Hold Its Own 


HAROLD TAYLOR 
President, Sarah Lawrence College 


Waar should the private college do? 
If it meets the financial problem by 
further increases in tuition fees, it isolates 
itself from the main body of American 
students and is in serious danger of iso- 
lating itself from the central stream of 
American culture and being regarded as 
the special preserve of a privileged 
group. If the college increases the num- 
ber of students without a comparative 
increase in its facilities and in the num- 
ber of teachers, it may easily lose the 
integrity of its educational program. If 
it relies on its own efforts in fund-raising 
from alumni, from parents, from business 
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corporations, and from the public, it 
must face the fact that there are limits 
to the amount of time and energy which 
can be exerted annually by its administra- 
tive officers and trustees in these matters, 
and limits to the amount of money it 
can reasonably expect to obtain through 
these methods. If it does nothing to 
increase the size of its student body to 
accommodate the increased numbers of 
young men and women who need the 
education it can provide, it loses its 
chance to educate some of the most 
promising and talented students in the 
country, who for financial reasons in 
addition to others, are already being 
pushed toward public institutions. 

This is not to say that public institu- 
tions, state teachers colleges, and state 
universities are less likely to provide a 
good education for American youth than 
the private colleges and universities. 
Colleges, whether public or private, vary 
in the value of their educational pro- 
grams according to the personal qualities 
of their teachers and the number of 
such teachers available to the students, 
not in accordance with the public or 
private source of their financial support. 
However, the fact is that tax-supported 
institutions now have more money and 
more sources of money in the future— 
for buildings as well as for salaries— 
than the private colleges. It would be 
a national tragedy if, in the solution of 
the economic problems of higher edu- 
cation in the United States, the private 
institutions were deprived of their oppor- 
tunity to educate the wide cross section 
of the American youth they are ready to 
serve. 


Expansion Seems Unwarranted 


EVERETT N. CASE 
President, Colgate University 


STATISTICAL projections warn us that 
the student population of our colleges 
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and universities may well be doubled 
over the next fifteen or twenty years. 
State universities and a few of the larger 
private universities are already taking 
steps to expand their facilities in anticipa- 
tion of this increased demand. Generally 
speaking, the independent colleges of 
Colgate’s type are disposed to resist this 
pressure to expand. On the one hand, 
we have no ambition to become larger 
and such additional resources as most of 
us can command should, we feel, be put 
to work to improve the quality of our 
present facilities and faculties. More- 
over, we doubt the virtue of an educa- 
tional system in which not only are the 
larger institutions constantly expanding, 
but also the smaller institutions are con- 
stantly becoming larger. We prefer the 

resent diversity in size and organization 
and believe there is an important place 
for the independent college with a highly 
selective faculty and student body, con- 
centrating on a qualitative rather than 
a quantitative output. 

All of these considerations make sense, 
as I see it, when applied to Colgate. 
Already we have explored some of the 
financial and other implications of (1) 
returning to our prewar enrollment of 
1,000 students and (2) making provision 
for a corresponding additional increase 
in our present size. This exploration has 
made it clear that either move would 
entail problems, both financial and edu- 
cational, which it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to meet satisfactorily. 
For these and other reasons, it is my con- 
sidered judgment that we should con- 
tinue to plan for a college of approxi- 
mately our present size and character, 
and that as new funds are secured they 
continue to be applied to the further 
improvement of our educational, athletic, 
and residential facilities, and to the 
further strengthening of our faculty 
through more adequate salary scales and 
otherwise. 











The only argument in favor of expan- 
sion which I find difficult to dismiss is 
that if the policy advocated above is 
generally adopted by the smaller inde- 
pendent colleges, it will seriously upset 
the present balance in the numbers of 
students attending privately endowed 
and tax-supported institutions; a drastic 
reduction in this percentage would, it is 
argued, substantially reduce the influence 
and competitive strength of the private 
institutions. 


Expansion Is Inevitable 


THe VerRY REVEREND R. V. KAVANAGH 
President, Carroll College, Montana 


So Far we have been talking about 
Carroll College as we have known it, 
specially as we have known it within 
the past ten years. Building programs 
look to a future. If nothing could be 
soberly forecast about the future, great 
hotels would be built in the middle of 
the Sahara and corral space would be 
surveyed for on 42nd and Broadway. 
But we have the educational leaders of 
the entire country in agreement upon the 
proposition that college enrollments will 
be doubled by 1964. Colleges and uni- 
versities, Catholic and secular, are al- 
ready embarked on building programs 
to take care of the enlarged enrollment. 
Without exception, our neighbors have 
already built, are building, or plan soon 
to build. If we are to meet the needs 
of the Catholic students of our area, we 
must build soon to accommodate in 1964 
twice the number of full-time students 
we now have. 


Education Must Be Worth 
the Charge 


ALBERT CHARLES JACOBS 
President, Trinity College, Connecticut 


Trinity is not unmindful of the in- 
creasingly heavy demands that will soon 
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be made upon institutions of higher 
learning due to larger numbers of quali- 
fied persons of college age. Nor is it 
unmindful of the urgent necessity of 
meeting this demand and of providing 
adequate educational opportunities for 
those capable of benefiting thereby. At 
the same time the college recognizes 
that one of the bulwarks of our country 
has been the fact that its two types of 
education—independent and_tax-sup- 
ported—have from its earliest days stood 
side by side, each providing the educa- 
tion for which it is uniquely equipped, 
each complementing the other. A col- 
lege such as Trinity cannot and must not 
attempt to perform many of the func- 
tions so well executed by the large tax- 
supported institutions. The college fur- 
ther recognizes that it must, as an inde- 
pendent, non-tax-supported institution, 
provide an education fully justifying the 
charges that must be made therefor. 

In our opinion we will render the most 
effective service by remaining at our 
present size and by strengthening the 
fundamental training in the liberal arts 
which we seek to give. It is our belief 
that the need for such education in 
small institutions dedicated to the maxi- 
mum development of the individual stu- 
dent is greater than ever. 


More Teachers Must Be Trained 


WINIFRED E. BAIN 
President, Wheelock College 


Wueetock CoLiece will be called 
upon, in the future, to assume a larger 
role than ever in the education of 
teachers. Unless it is prepared to meet 
the demands of the time, it will die or 
be swallowed up in the tide of new 
developments and new institutions and 
thus fail in its mission of service. The 
critical shortage of teachers now con- 
stitutes a threat to our American way 
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of life. It is estimated that by 1960 
there will be six million more children 
in the schools than at present. Thou- 
sands more new teachers will be needed 
than are now being prepared in the 
colleges. As I see it, the education of 
teachers, which formerly failed to cap- 
ture the imagination of people as worthy 
of their support, will be a top concern 
in America for many years to come. 
There must be more teachers and there 
must be no relaxation of standards. 
There must be more good teachers. It 
is just good sense to foster the welfare 
of teachers and schools. Not only is it 
humanitarian, it is good economy. 
Schools cost less per capita than institu- 
tions of correction. There is a direct and 
positive relationship between good 
schools and the prevention of physical 
disease, mental illness, delinquency and 
crime. 

The increased child population is now 
showing up in secondary schools and 
soon will crowd the colleges. By 1965 
it is estimated that the college popula- 
tion will be 50 percent larger than it 
was in 1953 and by 1970 there will be 
a 70 percent increase. This will tend to 
relieve the teacher shortage only if 
young people are attracted to the teach- 
ing profession and colleges offering edu- 
cation for teachers are prepared to in- 
crease their enrollments and enhance 
their offerings. 


An Opportunity for Improvement 


CONWAY BOATMAN 
President, Union College, Kentucky 


Union CoLiece which now has its 
largest enrollment in history, namely 
over 600, is undertaking a few specific 
things regarding increased enrollment 
in the future. First, we have just this 
fall occupied our new married student 


housing unit and, beginning this sum- 
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mer, we plan to build a large extension 
to our men’s hall, which will double our 
housing capacity for men_ students. 
There is also under way a plan to 
tighten up admission requirements in 
order to improve student quality. We 
definitely plan to eliminate the undesir- 
able or incapable students. There is 
also in the plan an increase of $50 per 
year for cost of room and board. We 
are also raising faculty salaries and have 
a plan under way to improve the quality 
of instruction through better-paid fac- 
ulty and better selection of new per- 
sonnel. In other words, we are deter- 
mined here at Union College that a 
crowded enrollment is not going to lower 
the quality of educational services to 
our students. We will likely have to 
place a ceiling on enrollment; this is 
now being considered. Our thinking is 
in the direction of using the trend 
towards large numbers for improving the 
quality of higher education. This will 
be done through selection of students, 
some increase in the cost to students, a 
better-paid faculty and better faculty 
personnel by means of larger income for 
our operation. 


Expansion Is Planned 


HENRY T. MOORE 
President, Skidmore College 


Ir is inevitable that we shall have to 
make our enrollment policies as elastic as 
we dare. Even last September our 
entering freshman class suddenly took 
an unexpected jump of 10 percent, and 
the lengthening application lists of quali- 
fied students show quite plainly that 
increase is the order of the day. The 
adjustments which we are able to make 
to this for the next two or three years 
will be strictly of an emergency order, 
but thereafter we shall be faced with 
the clear necessity of a larger audito- 











rium, a new science building, and some 
dormitory expansion. 


No Plans for Enlarging the 
Educational Plant 


BLAKE R. VAN LEER 
President, Georgia Institute of Technology 


As far as Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology is concerned, we have no plans 
for enlarging our educational plant to 
take care of more than 4,500 under- 
graduate full-time day students and 500 
graduate students. 

We are rapidly approaching this num- 
ber, and we shall more or less maintain 
it in two ways: first, by increasing our 
entrance requirements, and second, by 
restricting the number of out-of-state 
students we admit. 


Expansion Under Way 


HAROLD P. RODES 
President, Bradley University 


As reported in a recent issue of Time 
magazine, Bradley University anticipates 
an increase in enrollment from 2,500 to 
3,500 full-time students by 1965. A sur- 
vey just completed by our director of 
plant operations indicates that with the 
completion in September 1955 of the 
new engineering building on the Bradley 
campus we shall be able to accommo- 
date very comfortably as many as 3,500 
full-time students, insofar as classrooms 
and laboratories are concerned. How- 
ever, in order to provide adequate living 
accommodations for such an increase 
Bradley will need additional dormitory 
and dining facilities. Plans are now being 
made to obtain funds for this purpose 
so that Bradley University can accommo- 
date its share of the anticipated expan- 
sion of American higher education. 
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The Advantages of Current Size 


CARTER DAVIDSON 
President, Union College, New York 


THe annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education last fall [1954] 
in Chicago has as its theme “Preparing 
to meet the rising tide of students.” 
American colleges are being alerted to 
their responsibility. The American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, after 
a careful study of the actual numbers 
of children born in each year, assures us 
that in 1960 there will be 16 percent 
more young people in the “college-age 
bracket” (18 through 21) than there are 
in 1954; in 1965 this rises to 46 percent, 
and in 1970 to 70 percent. The Sates 
tion of these increases is very uneven: 
California will be up 230 percent by 
1970, Massachusetts 152 percent, Florida 
150 percent, and Oklahoma only 15 per- 
cent. New York comes close to the 
national average—65 percent. The story 
in New York is that back in 1939 there 
were 890,328 college-age youth in the 
state, but the birth rate dropped so 
sharply during the depression years that 
now, in 1954 we are at a low point of 
698,532; by 1960 New York will be 
back to 792,309; by 1965 to 1,014,640; by 
1970 to 1,179,573. It is also likely that 
the percentage of high school graduates 
desiring to go on to college will continue 
to rise, as it has for the past fifty years. 

How does American higher education 
plan to meet this growing demand? 
Will the mammoth universities grow 
even larger, will the smaller colleges 
expand into universities, or will there 
be more colleges established? The State 
of New York, through the Board of 
Regents, has already begun to survey 
the present capacities and future plans 
of its colleges and universities. Union 
has been asked to state the maximum 
enrollment it desires to educate in 1955, 
1960, 1965, and 1970. Our board of 
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trustees and faculty have discussed the 
matter informally and formally, and have 
arrived at the figure of 1,200 students 
as the maximum we desire. It is true 
that in 1948-50 we were well over 1,500, 
and we survived; but students and fac- 
ulty alike during that period felt that 
the college lost some of the features of 
a “small college.” With 1,200 we can 
still know our students as persons, and 
the students can know the faculty. This 
number also permits some growth in 
new programs such as mechanical engi- 
neering, fine arts, and the five-year com- 
bination of arts and engineering, and 
guarantees that the senior classes in all 
our major curricula will be large enough 
to justify the teaching staff. The work 
which has been done by Dr. John Gird- 
ner, counselor to students, during his 
first year in this new post, proves that 
by carefully selecting our entering fresh- 
men and by guiding them sympathe- 
tically through the rapids of their first 
two years, we can expect to reduce at- 
trition due to scholastic failure to a low 
percentage. The class of 1957 carried 
through to their sophomore year with 
the lowest attrition rate in twelve years. 
Therefore our present entering classes 
of 300 students should result in a total 
enrollment of 1,100. We have no plans 
for moving to the 1,200 figure immedi- 
ately; it will come only as we find an 
increased number of properly qualified 
high school graduates, and as our facili- 
ties on the campus grow. 


A Community College’s Obligation 


JOHN F. HINES 
President, American International College 


Ir is the responsibility of the head of 
any institution to chart its future course 
as well as direct an efficient operation 
from day to day. At AIC this is indeed 
a challenge, for (contrary to the scope 
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implied in our name) we are essentially 
a community college, providing the 
means for cultural development and the 
acquisition of knowledge by both the 
young and adults of the Greater Spring- 
field area. 

It is obvious that AIC’s future must 
provide for an increased enrollment im- 
mediately. Findings made by our ad- 
ministrative office indicate that high 
school enrollment is expected to increase 
65 percent in the next ten years; college 
enrollment (now at 30 percent of the 
age group) is expected to increase about 
1 percent per year for a total increase in 
the next ten years of over 66 percent. 

The challenge to education indicated 
in such data is critical for AIC. Many 
privately endowed colleges are limiting 
their enrollments by policy decision or 
by raising fees. Yet the simple fact of 
increased population signals the need for 
training more teachers, more doctors, 
lawyers, accountants, and leaders for 
business and government. These are 
AIC’s prime interests. In this light it 
becomes AIC’s role to provide new faci- 
lities, greater in size and modernity, to 
serve the future needs of this community. 


Decisions Urgently Needed 


P. W. CHRISTIAN 
President, Emmanuel Missionary College 


As has been pointed out in my last 
three annual reports to the board of 
trustees, the predicted increase in col- 
lege enrollment in the United States has 
now become a reality. Not only is this 
true of the nation as a whole; we have 
come face to face with it on our own 
campus. While unexpected factors may 
be injected at any time in this age of 
uncertainty, a series of exhaustive popu- 
lational, social, and educational studies 
indicate that by 1970 there is a good 
possibility that there may be twice as 
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many students in American colleges as 
there are at the present time. To make 
this statement even more meaningful to 
us, these same studies conclude that for 
every 100 students in colleges today in 
Michigan there will probably be 197 
within fifteen years, in Indiana there will 
be 189, in Illinois there will be 176, and 
in Wisconsin there will be 165. Weigh- 
ing this information scientifically, there 
is the possibility that in 1970 Emmanuel 
Missionary College could have 181 appli- 
cants for every 100 students in attend- 
ance today. That would mean speci- 
fically a potential enrollment of nearly 
1,600 students. While we may not desire 
to grow to that size, and we may not 
have the resources to accommodate so 
many students, we doubtless will have 
a much larger student body than we 
visualize today. 

We are thrilled as we think of the 
possibility of ministering to the intellec- 
tual, spiritual, and social needs of such 
a large group of our youth, but the 
prospect before us is not without its 
ominous aspect. Public colleges and 
universities are embarking on extensive 
building programs, activities to attract 
competent faculty personnel, curriculum 
revision studies, and student recruitment 
campaigns. Private colleges are asking 
themselves soul-searching questions, such 

“What percentage of the anticipated 
increase in college students should we 
attempt to accommodate? Will we be 
able to finance the construction of addi- 
tional buildings which will be required? 
Will we be able to attract the additional 
faculty personnel which must be ob- 
tained? To what extent will curricular 
revision and enrichment be necessary?” 
Emmanuel Missionary College must join 
the other colleges of our nation in 
answering these questions in the light 
of our own educational philosophy, ma- 
terial resources, and potential personnel. 
The choice is ours to make. 

Fortunately, the increased enrollment 
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trend will come upon us gradually rather 
than be thrust upon us suddenly and 
without warning. Again this year | most 
earnestly urge our board of trustees 
and our constituency to recognize these 
problems without delay and to reach 
decisions which will make it possible for 
every Seventh-day Adventist young per- 
son who desires a higher education to 
receive it in an Adventist college. 


Students Demand Value 


D. M. NELSON 
President, Mississippi College 


Ir Mississtpp1 COLLEGE is to continue 
to get its share of these fine young people 
who are the hope of the world, it will 
have to be unusually strong and able 
to meet their needs. There must be 
value and variety in what is offered; 
people are not as easily deceived in this 
education business as they once were. 
The day is gone when you can purchase 
a piece of vacant property, do some 
necessary repairs, secure a faculty from 
the ne’er-do-wells who are out of em- 
ployment and call it a college and fill 
its halls with students. The graveyard 
of colleges is populated with such in- 
stitutions that once bore the name but 
were bereft of the essentials of survival. 
As long as Mississippi College is true 
to its Christian mission and maintains 
a strong faculty with a rich and varied 
curriculum with adequate physical fa- 
cilities and the necessary equipment for 
operating a good college and with a 
healthy financial structure, maintaining 
a wholesome respect for financial and 
moral integrity in all its dealings, it will 
continue to be embarrassed by its suc- 
cess as it is today. If you operate a 
good college over a period of years, it is 
certain to become known. 

An increasing attendance intensifies 
and multiplies our needs. Foremost 
among these is additional funds for cur- 
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rent operation. In order to meet com- 
petition and stay in the education busi- 
ness, it is necessary for the college and 
the denomination [Baptist] to provide 
about one-half of the cost of instruction. 
The cooperative program last convention 
year provided about one-fifth of the 
amount required for operating expenses, 
income from endowment and auxiliary 
enterprises an equal amount. With an 
increased enrollment for the present ses- 
sion this amount should be increased 
in order to keep the instructional cost 
per student within the reach of our 
college young people of moderate means. 
This ought to be so, and it has to be so 
to survive the competition of a great 
system of public junior and senior col- 
leges. Our serious-minded youth want 
to attend our own institutions if they 
can get what they need and for a price 
within their ability to pay. 


Where Is the Golden Mean? 


HAROLD W. DODDS 
President, Princeton University 


For PRINCETON, even a small fractional 
increase in enrollment would call for sub- 
stantial expenditures in new buildings 
alone. Our present dormitories, dining 
halls, laboratories, and classrooms would 
have to be expanded if serious impair- 
ment of our program, by reason of in- 
adequate plant alone, were to be avoided. 
Proportional additions to faculty and 
staff would be necessary as well, and 
they would be difficult to secure in view 
of the quality we require for our highly 
individualized and costly methods of in- 
struction. Since tuition and other fees 
pay only about half the direct cost of 
education, the fees of the added students 
would not cover the new instructional 
expenses even after the most rigorous 
economies in personnel and methods. 

However serious the question of pro- 
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curing new funds to meet higher enroll- 
ments at Princeton might be, and it 
would be grave indeed, a deeper ques- 
tion concerns the quality of the educa- 
tion we strive to provide and particularly 
the relation of that quality to size, and 
the significance of quality in the educa- 
tional system of our democracy. 

Princeton’s ambition has been con- 
stantly to grow intensively rather than 
extensively. Her philosophy has been 
that her present size represents the op- 
timum for the best implementation of 
the program which she has developed 
over the years. We believe that we have 
achieved certain real values by remain- 
ing relatively small. The question natu- 
rally arises whether they will not be 
diminished, if increased numbers have 
to be accommodated. 

At this point, a word regarding pre- 
vailing American attitudes towards 
higher education is pertinent. Our na- 
tional system of colleges and universities 
for the many, on popular democratic 


lines, is unique among the nations of the 
world, but its development has been at 
the price of a lower average in quality 
in comparison with the universities of 
other nations in which attendance at a 
university is in general open only to the 


more gifted few. I do not suggest that 
the American system has not been a good 
one for us, and I refuse to judge it by 
the traditional standards of other coun- 
tries. But this is not to deny the duty to 
provide an excellent education—the best 
attainable—for the more gifted, even if 
it be beyond the grasp or desires of a 
good many. Indeed, the provision of 
such an education is an essential element 
of America’s wide spectrum of colleges 
and universities of all sorts and varying 
standards and conditions. To make any 
differentiation in education in accord- 
ance with the aptitudes and personalities 
of individuals seems to some to be un- 
American and undemocratic. It is, in 
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fact, just the opposite. Indeed the wide 
availability of higher education in the 
United States imposes upon society a 
particular and unavoidable obligation to 
maintain centers of superior quality in 
an age so generally committed to quan- 
tity and bigness in so many fields. 

It is to be expected that the social 
pressures on each institution—public or 
private—to expand to accommodate its 
corresponding proportion of the new 
flood of students will be great. To re- 
solve them wisely and effectively, one 
must satisfy one’s self and others that 
the size which any given institution de- 
cides upon is the optimum size for that 
institution; that it is the size which best 
expresses its own genius and to which 
its available resources can best be di- 
rected in the public interest. Those who 
believe that it is essential to their fullest 
possible contribution to our democracy 
that they remain at their present size, 
or even substantially so, will have to 
make a clear case for themselves, one 
that the thoughtful public will accept 
as valid. 

The pressure on each institution to 
enlarge in order to accommodate its 
mathematical fraction of young people 
desiring to go to college will, I repeat, 
be very great. But it is the function and 
the duty of the privately sustained insti- 
tution to resist pressures and trends when 
it believes it should. Its obligation in 
this respect differs in a clear and distinct 
way from that of a tax-sustained uni- 
versity. While the public institution 
owes primary attention to the needs of 
the public, as politically determined, the 
private university or college has as its 
primary obligation educational leader- 
ship as it itself defines it, remembering 
always, of course, that it exists to ad- 
vance the public welfare, and that in the 
last analysis its claim to produce excel- 
lence will be scrutinized and judged by 
the public. The private college or uni- 
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versity is accountable to the public as 
is the tax-supported one, but in a dif- 
ferent manner and under different tests 
and procedures. 

The pressure to which I have referred 
is pervasive. It is not confined to circles 
outside the field of education, but finds 
equal expression among men and women 
who are devoting their lives to teaching. 
Few are asking seriously today whether 
there are too many formally in attend- 
ance at our colleges who are not truly 
profiting by the experience. There are 
few signs, as yet as least, that the solu- 
tion of the national college attendance 
problem will be sought in the area of 
higher standards and more rigorous selec- 
tion of those who go to college. 

Whatever may be one’s opinion as to 
what Princeton’s course should be, each 
one of us should be acutely aware of the 
atmosphere in which this major national 
question is already enveloped, and the 
weighty arguments on both sides. 


In anticipation of these critical de- 
cisions ahead of us, we are beginning 
now a thorough self-examination in order 
that we may have foundations of solid 
fact and not hypotheses alone, upon 


which to base our ultimate decision. We 
intend to examine closely the efficiency 
of our use of our plant, including class 
and laboratory space, dormitory housing, 
use of dining halls, the library, and other 
facilities. We will analyze our schedul- 
ing procedures and our curriculum. We 
shall weigh the costs of expanding to 
accommodate a larger enrollment versus 
the intensive uses to which the same or 
similar funds might be devoted. It seems 
obvious that extensive growth would 
retard intensive development under the 
prevailing circumstances of financial sup- 
port; and our present resources are still 
far short of what are needed to match 
the inflation of the past decade and a 
half. We will seek a solid answer to the 
question: Is the Princeton of 1954-55 at 
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optimum size for the type of education 
we offer to students? 

Along with the problems of physical 
expansion, the relationship of size to 
ey and the expected pressures, 
there is an even more important point for 
consideration. Princeton must consider 
carefully its obligation to the nation. 
For more than two centuries, she has 
acted willingly and eagerly in the serv- 
ice of the country. We are fully mindful 
of this responsibility to the present and 
to the future. 

The problems before us revolve around 
the central question of this obligation. 
Will Princeton meet it best by insisting 
upon remaining small and stressing high 
quality in education? Will she meet it 
by expanding to accommodate a more 
sizable number of students and running 
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the real risk of a deteriorating educa- 
tional performance? If the latter is 
nevertheless the proper course, how can 
she obtain the sizable amounts of money 
which will be required? If the former 
is the proper course, how can we justify 
the exclusion of many qualified students 
who may seek the kind of educational 
experience we offer? Or is there a 
proper middle position somewhere be- 
tween the wide alternatives? 

These are the issues confronting 
Princeton and like-minded colleges and 
universities. The trustees, the faculty, 
and the administration will examine them 
in the light of our traditional beliefs and 
ambitions for excellence, to the end that 
Princeton University may arrive at a 
policy which will not only preserve but 
enhance the values which she serves. 











California Studies Its Needs and Resources 


in Higher Education 


n 1954 the American Council on Edu- 
l cation issued a pamphlet marked 
URGENT in large and entitled 
A Call for Action To Meet the Impend- 
ing Increase in College and University 
Enrollment. Since that time several 
states have been engaged in compre- 
hensive studies of future college and 
university enrollments and the facilities 
that will have to be provided to meet 
them. California, one of the states in 
which what the Council has called the 
“rising tide” of students will be nothing 
less than a flood tide, is now considering 
the report of a comprehensive survey of 
its needs and resources in higher educa- 
tion. This survey covered the following 
general problems: 


1. Potential enrollment to 1965 in publicly 
supported institutions of higher educa- 
tion and in independently controlled col- 
leges and universities, together with the 
necessary physical facilities to care for 
the larger student bodies. 


2. The functions and educational programs 
of the public junior colleges, the state 
colleges, the University of California, 
and the independent institutions, with 
particular reference both to diversifica- 
tion of educational opportunities and 
differentiation of responsibility among 
the several groups of institutions. 

3. The government and administration of 
public higher education, with particular 
reference to coordination and economy 
in carrying out an over-all educational 
plan for the state. 

4. Expenditures for various types and levels 
of educational services in the public in- 
stitutions and in the private colleges and 
universities which chose to participate 
in the study. 

5. The financial ability of California to sup- 
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port its governmental activities, includ- 
ing public higher education. 


Previous studies of higher 
education in California 


Concern over coordinated planning for 
higher education in California is found 
as far back as the Jones report' of 1920. 
This report gave impetus to the then ten- 
year-old junior college movement in 
California, recommended that the two- 
year normal schools become four-year 
teachers colleges, and suggested that a 
study be made of the relationships of 
these two segments of higher education 
to the University of California. Efforts 
toward coordination met with little suc- 
cess until 1945, when the State Board of 
Education and the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California each appointed 
three of their members and their chief 
executive officers to a voluntary co- 
ordinating agency known as the Liaison 
Committee. 

It was under the auspices of this com- 
mittee and by an act of the 1947 legisla- 
ture that “a comprehensive survey of 
the system of publicly supported higher 
education in California, including the 
junior colleges, the state colleges and the 
University of California” was made. The 
results were published in 1948. This 
report presented a plan for the orderly 
development of the public junior col- 

* Report of the Special Legislative Committee 
on Education (Sacramento: California State 
Printing Office, 1920). 

* Report of a Survey of the Needs of Cali- 
fornia in Higher Education, submitted to the 
Liaison Committee of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California and the State Department 
of Education [Berkeley, California]: Commit- 
tee on the Conduct of the Study (George D. 
Strayer, chairman, Monroe E. Deutsch, and 


Aubrey A. Douglass), March 1, 1948, pp. xii 
+ 182. 
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leges, state colleges, and the University 
of California, all of which in 1948 were 
expanding rapidly to meet a flood of 
students, including a large number of 
veterans. The report described in gen- 
eral terms the differential functions of 
the junior colleges, state colleges, and 
the university. It also recommended 
that “the type of excellent co-operation 
which has been developed between the 
Regents of the University of California 
and the State Board of Education should 
be continued and even increased.”* In 
1951, the legislature made an appropria- 
tion to carry out this recommendation, 
and the Joint Staff* of the Liaison Com- 
mittee came into being. 

In 1953 the legislature, again faced 
with a number of problems arising in 
considerable part out of the unprece- 
dented growth of population in Cali- 
fornia and an even greater projected 
growth in enrollment for its institutions 
of higher learning, authorized a re- 
examination of the 1948 report in the 
light of new enrollment potentials, eco- 
nomic conditions, needs for trained per- 
sonnel in the state, and the like. The 
new plan was, therefore, titled “A Re- 
study of the Needs of California in 
Higher Education.” 

* Ibid., p. 119. 

*The Joint Staff at present consists of T. C. 
Holy, special consultant in higher education, 
University of California; and H. H. Semans, 


specialist in higher education, State Department 
of Education. 

* The Restudy was conducted under the gen- 
eral direction of the Joint Staff. The Restudy 
staff included T. R. McConnell, chief consult- 
ant, and special consultants, assisted by special 
advisory committees composed of representa- 
tives of public and private institutions in the 
state. There was also a general advisory com- 
mittee to the Restudy whose members were 
drawn from the same groups of cooperating in- 
stitutions. 

The report of the Restudy, in mimeographed 
form, was submitted to the Liaison Committee 
by the Joint Staff and the Chief Consultant in 
February 1955. It will be published in October 
1955. The present summary was prepared by 
the Joint Staff and the Chief Consultant. 
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Enrollment increases and 
provisions for them 


Basic to all other problems in higher 
education in California is the vast poten- 
tial increase in college and university 
attendance during the next decade. This 
rising tide is the product of such factors 
as increased birth rate, in-migration, a 
general rise in the standard of living, 
and the demands of a more complex 
economy for a greater number of persons 
with post-high-school education. 

Chart A indicates that the population 
on which California’s potential college 
enrollment is based has increased at a 
rate far greater than the national average. 
If the 1933 population for the nation and 
for California is taken as 100, the 1953 
index for the nation is 127, and for Cali- 
fornia, 202. Likewise, using 100 for the 
1933 number of births, gives a 1953 
index of 172 for the nation and 396 for 
California. 

Chart B shows the actual and pro- 
jected numbers of California high school 
graduates from 1925 to 1965. The 1965 
graduates are already in school and if it 
is assumed that they will progress from 
grade to grade as pupils have in the past, 
the estimate of the number that will be 
graduated from high school can be ac- 
cepted with confidence. It is from this 
reservoir of high school graduates that 
the college enrollments are estimated. 
As indicated in the second chart, no 
leveling- -off in college potential is now 
in sight, and if California is to cope with 
this growing population, careful and con- 
tinuous planning of its educational pro- 
grams and facilities is essential. 

In 1953 there were 135° institutions of 
higher education in California, enrolling 
approximately 148,200 full-time’  stu- 
dents. It was estimated that by 1965 

* These institutions are listed in Education 
Directory, 1952-53: Part 3, Higher Education 
( Washington: Office of Education, U.S. Depart- 


ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1953). 
* Students taking 12 or more credit hours. 
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this number will increase to 325,300, with 
about 57,400 in the eight campuses of 
the University of California, 72,300 in 
the state colleges, 104,500 in the junior 
colleges, and the balance in private col- 
leges and universities, if the latter can 
accommodate them.® 

In order to ensure adequate educa- 
tional opportunity for these students, the 
Restudy staff made the following six 
recommendations: 


1. Present junior colleges should be 
encouraged to enlarge their facilities and 
active encouragement should be given 
by the Department of Education, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
State Board of Education, and other ap- 
propriate agencies to the establishment 
of new junior colleges in areas not now 
adequately served where there seem to 
be sufficient population and adequate 
resources to justify such institutions. 


In connection with this recommenda- 
tion, it was suggested that junior college 
admission requirements remain the same, 
giving all high school graduates and 
others who can profit by instruction a 
chance for two years of education be- 
yond the high school, near their homes, 
at a minimum expense to students, 
parents, and the state. The policy of no 
fees in junior colleges should be con- 
tinued. 


2. Present campuses of state colleges 
and the University of California should 
be expanded as needed and no new state 
colleges and no new campuses of the 
University of California should be estab- 
lished before 1965. In 1960, this recom- 
mendation should be re-examined in 
time to establish new institutions or 


* These estimates, made by the Financial Re- 
search Section, Division of Budgets and Ac- 
counts, California State Department of Finance, 
were known to be conservative. The Depart- 
ment of Finance has recently increased its 
medium estimate of the fall 1961 potential for 
the state colleges from 54,300 to 65,000. 
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campuses, if necessary, to care for poten- 
tial enrollment after 1965. 


There are seven reasons for this recom- 
mendation: (a) Present campuses and 
colleges are now located for the most 
part in areas of high concentration of 
population. (b) According to popula- 
tion specialists, California’s population 
will continue to be centered in these 
populous areas. (c) It is more eco- 
nomical to expand small institutions into 
larger institutions than to establish new, 
and in most instances, necessarily small 
ones. In 1953 it cost $44.41 per student- 
credit-hour for educational and general 
purposes at Humboldt State College, but 
only $17.69 at San Jose State College. 
Central services and administrative staff 
can be expanded more cheaply than 
they can be duplicated. (d) There are 
many temporary structures at present 
campuses and colleges. In the fall of 
1953, 31.2 percent of the net square feet 
of nonresidential floor space in the state 
colleges and University of California was 
of a temporary character. It seems wise 
to complete these campuses before start- 
ing new ones. (e) Junior college educa- 
tion will be neglected in some of the 
populous areas of the state if new state 
colleges are created before junior col- 
leges are well established and have 
demonstrated their ability to make their 
special contribution to the youth and 
the economy of the area. (f) The Re- 
study staff could find no evidence that 
quality of instruction is lower in the 
larger institutions than in the smaller 
ones. (g) In a period of drastic short- 
age of qualified teaching staff, it will be 
easier to expand the faculties of present 
institutions under adequate leadership 
than to establish new ones which would 
have to be staffed at all levels. 


8. The University of California and 
the state colleges should emphasize 
upper-division and graduate education. 
This does not mean that these institu- 
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tions should abandon their lower divi- 
sions, but simply that with the expansion 
of the junior colleges, the universities and 
the four-year colleges can use a larger 
proportion of their facilities for upper- 
division and graduate work. 

Data included in the Restudy indicate 
that there would be better assurance of 
student success in state colleges if the ad- 
mission requirements for freshmen were 
raised to a point indicating reasonable 
probability of success in a four-year cur- 
riculum. Because of the relatively wide 
availability of junior colleges, this would 
not mean a denial of educational oppor- 
tunity for any large number of high 
school graduates. 


4. In order to extend educational op- 

portunities to students who cannot at- 
tend even a nearby college without some 
financial help, a system of state scholar- 
ships should be established with these 
major provisions: 
a) The grants, which would not exceed 
$600 (average $400 each), would be 
made to legal residents of California 
and would be usable at either public 
or private institutions in the state. 
These grants would be made to stu- 
dents of exceptional promise, upon 
evidence of merit and need, for one 
year of undergraduate study. Each 
recipient would be eligible to apply 
for a new award for each successive 
year (not to exceed four in all) until 
the baccalaureate degree was ob- 
tained. 

c) Because of the great shortage of 
teachers in California, 40 percent of 
the total number of annual awards 
would be made to students preparing 
to teach. 


b 


~" 


The 1955 California legislature estab- 
lished a state scholarship system along 
somewhat different lines from those 
recommended in the Restudy. The leg- 
islation provides for a maximum of 2,560 
scholarships (when the system is in full 
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operation in 1959-60) of “$600 or an 
amount equal to the tuition or necessary 
fees, or both tuition and fees, for the 
academic year.” None of these awards 
can be used for subsistence. 


5. To provide adequate residential 
facilities for students who cannot com- 
mute, residence halls should be provided 
at both the university and the state 
colleges. 


The 1955 legislature approved a bond 
issue of $200,000,000 to finance, in part, 
the state’s building program. This bond 
issue, which must be approved by the 
electorate, includes $60,000,000 for the 
state college building program, which 
includes residences. The regents of the 
university have set aside approximately 
$9,000,000 from reserve funds for in- 
vestment in dormitories on the several 
campuses. 


6. Because the enrollment projections 
for public institutions were based in part 
on the assumption that private institu- 
tions will be able to take their share of 
the increased enrollment between now 
and 1965 (which now seems to be too 
much of a load, even with some state 
scholarship help for students), the De- 
partment of Finance should continue 
its college enrollment projections so that 
the legislature may correct unforeseen 
shortages in facilities and provide for 
enrollment increases after 1965. 


The program of higher 
education in California 


It is hardly necessary to point out that 
within the student body of higher edu- 
cation today there is enormous variation 
in aptitudes and achievements; in edu- 
cational and vocational interests; in atti- 
tudes and motives; in social, economic, 
and cultural backgrounds, and in many 
other characteristics. The student body 
of 1965 will certainly be no less varied 
in its characteristics. The needs of so- 
ciety are also highly diversified. If 
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higher education is to meet the varied 
needs of students and also the diverse 
requirements of an increasingly complex 
society, there will have to be correspond- 
ing diversity among and within educa- 
tional institutions. Consequently, it will 
not be sufficient for California, or any 
other state, for that matter, simply to 
provide enough places for the students 
who will seek college admission in fu- 
ture years. It will also have to supply, 
with reasonable economy and efficiency 
(for California’s financial resources are 
not inexhaustible), a wide range of 
educational programs in a comprehen- 
sive, state-wide plan of higher education. 
This suggests, first, that there should be 
some differentiation (though admittedly 
a great deal of overlapping) of func- 
tions among different types of institu- 
tions, particularly the public junior 
colleges, the state colleges, and the 
University of California. 

As indicated earlier, the Strayer com- 
mittee report attempted to differentiate 
the vocational functions of the three 
groups of institutions by stating that “It 
is the level between the technical train- 
ing of the junior college and the profes- 
sional and research departments of the 
University towards which the occupa- 
tional curricula of the state colleges are 
pointed.” This threefold classification 
of technical, occupational, and profes- 
sional, giving a particular meaning to 
the term “occupational,” is, so far as is 
known, specific to the Strayer report. 
Since differentiation of function between 
the three segments of public higher edu- 
cation also seemed necessary to the Re- 
study staff, it decided to attempt at least 
a rough appraisal of the Strayer com- 
mittee principle of differentiation by 
studying its applicability in a variety of 
fields in which the state colleges, the 
University of California, and, in certain 
cases, the junior colleges all offer cur- 
ricula. Through the work of special 
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consultants and advisory committees, 
this study was conducted in business 
administration, public administration, 
nursing, home economics, teacher edu- 
cation, and social work. A comparable 
analysis of engineering had been com- 
pleted previously by the Joint Staff of the 
Liaison Committee, and a study of agri- 
cultural programs is in process. 

There is insufficient space to sum- 
marize here the extent to which the 
three-way distinction of technical, occu- 
pational, and professional can be applied 
in the fields listed above. Suffice it to 
say that the Restudy staff concluded 
that if the terms technical, occupational, 
and professional are interpreted broadly 
enough, they may be used to distinguish 
the purposes and programs of the three 
groups of institutions, although distinc- 
tions cannot be made equally sharp in 
all instances. These distinctions will, 
in fact, have to be somewhat different 
in character from one field to another. 
For example, the differentiation may be 
one mainly of degree of emphasis on the 
theoretical or the practical, the funda- 
mental or the applied, aspects of a vo- 
cational field. Programs in agriculture 
range, thus, from the technical curricula 
of the junior colleges, which emphasize 
skills and techniques needed by the agri- 
cultural worker; to the four-year curric- 
ula of the California State Polytechnic 
College, which stress a combination of 
theory and practice, with considerable 
emphasis still on production processes; 
to the University of California offerings 
which strongly emphasize the scientific 
phases of agriculture. 

In other fields, such as nursing, the 
differentiation may be primarily one of 
level, with certain institutions offering 
two-year technical curricula, others con- 
fining their offerings to four-year under- 
graduate programs, and the university 
concentrating on graduate and profes- 
sional curricula. 
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Responsibility for research is still an- 
other basis of differentiation. Research 
is accepted as a primary function of the 
University of California, whereas it is 
incidental in the state colleges. Further- 
more, it is agreed that the university 
should stress fundamental research, 
while the state colleges should be es- 
pecially concerned about carrying out 
their legislative mandate to engage in 
what might be called service research 
for the benefit of civic, industrial, gov- 
ernmental, and educational agencies in 
their communities. It is to be recog- 
nized, of course, that the distinction 
between fundamental and applied re- 
search is relative, and that it is often 
impossible sharply to separate the one 
from the other. But it is manifestly 
impossible financially for California to 
support extensive research programs in 
all of its public institutions. 

With such considerations as those out- 
lined above in mind, the Restudy staff 
briefly indicated the character of the 
programs that the three groups of in- 
stitutions should offer in the vocational 
fields in question at the two-year, four- 
year, five-year, and doctoral levels. (The 
state colleges now offer master’s degrees 
for teaching service. The Restudy staff 
proposed that under certain conditions 
they be authorized to offer master’s de- 
grees in both occupational and liberal 
arts fields. ) 

It recommended that at least until 
1965, and also thereafter unless new 
and compelling factors arise that cannot 
now be anticipated, degrees at the doc- 
toral level in publicly supported institu- 
tions be awarded exclusively by the Uni- 
versity of California. 

As already stated, there must be di- 
versity among and within institutions. 
With respect to the related problems of 
differentiation and diversity, the Restudy 
staff took the following position: 

An economical state-wide program of 
higher education not only entails a reason- 
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able division of responsibility among the 
three segments of public higher education 


and as much co-ordination as can be vol- 
untarily attained between public and pri- 
vate higher institutions, but in the interest 
of economy, as well as of adequate diver- 
sity, it also requires the allocation of special- 
ized programs among the members of any 
one group of institutions. 

The allocation of certain specialized cur- 
riculums to selected institutions among the 
state colleges, or to selected campuses of 
the University of California, should be con- 
sistent with the differential functions of the 
two types of institutions. Thus each unit 
should conform to the over-all pattern, but 
each part need not be a duplicate of every 
other part. In other words, both the state 
colleges and the University of California 
should be conceived and conducted as sys- 
tems rather than loosely related collections 
of autonomous institutions or campuses. 
While junior colleges should be more effec- 
tively co-ordinated than they now are, they 
undoubtedly cannot be integrated as fully 
as the other two types of institutions be- 
cause of their local control and their wide- 
spread geographical location. Nevertheless, 
they should be careful not to offer costly 
types of special education that are readily 
available in other institutions in the same 
geographic area. 


Within the above framework, the Re- 
study staff recommended that during 
the next decade, because of the influx 
of students and the cost of financing 
higher education, the junior colleges 
concentrate their resources on the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1. Technical-vocational education 

2. General education 

3. Lower division pre-transfer education 

4. Adult education of post-high-school 
grade within the range of instruction 
agreed upon for the junior colleges 

5. Guidance. 


Ten in number, the state colleges form 
a unique system of higher education in 
California, and in fact, in the United 
States. They served for a long time the 
single purpose of training teachers. 
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While the preparation of educational 
workers is still the major responsibility 
of all but two of the state colleges, they 
are not teachers colleges, since their cur- 
ricula extend deeply into the liberal 
arts and they offer training in a variety 
of occupational fields. Likewise, while 
they are not strictly liberal arts colleges, 
they offer programs in the liberal arts 
equal or greater in extent than those of 
most liberal arts colleges. They require 
45 units of liberal arts as general educa- 
tion for all graduates. They are not like 
the state colleges in some other states, 
since they are not land-grant colleges. 
Yet, within the system, certain colleges 
do offer programs in agriculture, engi- 
neering, and other scientific and tech- 
nical fields not unlike those offered by 
some land-grant institutions. Neither are 
they universities, since they do not grant 
advanced graduate degrees, engage in 
major research activities, or train for the 
learned professions. They are thus un- 
like the traditional pattern of higher 
education followed in some other states. 
They have grown out of a need in a 
large state of diversified interests, rapid 
technical developments, mounting popu- 
lation, and in a state where a major 
university serves the recognized func- 
tions of both university and land-grant 
college. 

The state colleges, then, educate for 
1. Teaching service 
2. Responsible citizenship 
3. Occupational competency at the four- 

and five-year level 
4. Community service. 


Unlike universities in many states, the 
University of California has been highly 
selective in its entrance requirements, 
thus enabling it to concentrate its re- 
sources on the following functions: 

1. Research directed toward advanc- 
ing the understanding of the natural 
world and the interpretation of human 
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history and of the great creations of 
humane insight and imagination. 

2. Instruction of able young people, 
not merely by transmitting to them es- 
tablished knowledge and skills, but by 
helping them to experience with their 
teachers the actual processes of develop- 
ing and testing new hypotheses and 
fresh interpretations in many fields. 

3. Training for professional careers— 
a training not merely routine but 
grounded in understanding of relevant 
sciences and literature and enlightened 
by some experience of the methods by 
which the boundaries of knowledge are 
extended—and research in the profes- 
sions. 

4. Various sorts of highly specialized 
public service. 

The Restudy stressed the importance 
of maintaining strong, independent col- 
leges and universities. It emphasized, 
among others, the following facts and 
considerations: 

In spite of the rapid development of 
publicly supported universities and col- 
leges in the United States during the 
first half of the present century, privately 
supported and controlled colleges and 
universities in 1950 enrolled nearly half 
of the students in all institutions of 
higher education. Of some 1,500 insti- 
tutions of higher learning, about 500 are 
publicly supported and approximately 
twice that number are privately main- 
tained. Thus, there has developed a 
dual system of higher education. Along- 
side the state colleges and state universi- 
ties stand the great private liberal arts 
colleges and independent universities 
which have grown up with the nation 
and which have played a decisive role 
in the development of a free society. 

The dual system of public and private 
higher education strengthens the tradi- 
tion and the practice of intellectual free- 
dom in colleges and universities. No 
institution is free from pressures toward 
conformity with the views of influential 
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individuals or powerful groups. But di- 
versity of support and control again 
tends to check undesirable domination 
from any source, public or private. 

The programs of private colleges and 
universities are somewhat similar to 
those in the public institutions, but 
higher education in the United States is 
much richer for their service. The 
greatest of them have set high standards 
for public education. By their experi- 
ments they have pointed to many im- 
portant educational innovations. They 
have made significant contributions to 
scholarship in many fields. Often in 
recent years overshadowed by the size 
of the budgets of state institutions, they 
have nonetheless demonstrated the indis- 
pensability of excellence in concerns of 
the mind and the spirit. 

For the reasons emphasized above, the 
Restudy urged adequate support of in- 
dependent institutions from a variety of 
private sources. It also proposed that 
these institutions be represented in vol- 
untary agencies for the coordination 
of higher education in the state, in ways 
indicated at the end of the following 
section. 


Administration, control, and coordina- 
tion of the several segments of 
higher education in California 


The state constitution gives the 
Regents of the University of California 
“full powers of organization and govern- 
ment, ‘subject only to such legislative 
control as may be necessary to insure 
compliance with the terms of the endow- 
ments of the University and the security 
of its funds... .” 

The Restudy staff, fully aware that any 
changes in organization are completely 
within the power of the board of regents 
itself and not the subject of legislative 
direction, commented on the board’s 
effectiveness as a policy-making body, 
the appropriateness of its organization, 
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and the organization and efficiency of 
the university’s state-wide administra- 
tion; all these with particular reference 
to the government and administration of 
the far-flung enterprises and campuses 
of the university as an integrated system. 
Pursuant to this appraisal, the Restudy 
staff made recommendations concerning 
the reorganization of the board’s com- 
mittee structure, the emphasis the board 
should give to matters of educational 
policy, and the further decentralization 
of administrative operations among the 
constituent units of the university sub- 
ject to over-all policies and standards 
of operating effectiveness formulated by 
a central administrative staff in conform- 
ity with general policies established by 
the regents. The Restudy emphasized 
the importance of coordination within 
the university system, and the avoidance 
of unnecessary duplication of high-cost 
specialized programs, especially at the 
graduate level. Among the instruments 
of coordination proposed was a univer- 
sity-wide representative, unified Aca- 
demic Senate charged with deliberation 
and action on matters of state-wide edu- 
cational policy and program within the 
appropriate jurisdiction of such an aca- 
demic body. 

The Restudy proceeded to appraise 
the effectiveness with which the state 
colleges are conceived, governed, and 
administered as a system. Its appraisal 
led to the conclusion that the state col- 
leges cannot be effectively integrated 
into a system under the present arrange- 
ment for their government. By statute, 
the ten colleges are governed by the 
State Board of Education, which is also 
responsible for the supervision of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, which 
issues and revokes teachers’ credentials, 
and which performs other time-demand- 
ing duties far too numerous to list here. 
The board’s duties are so extensive that 
in spite of its evident desire to do so, 
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it does not, and the Restudy staff be- 
lieved it could not, devote sufficient time 
to the consideration and formulation of 
educational policy for the state colleges 
as a system, and to general approval 
of the programs which should be allo- 
cated to the particular institutions. The 
board’s executive officer and the central 
administrative head of the state colleges 
is the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, who is an elected official whose 
duties cover an even wider and more de- 
tailed range of responsibility than those 
of the State Board of Education. He ad- 
ministers the institutions through the 
Division of State Colleges and Teacher 
Education of the State Department of 
Education, which is also responsible for 
carrying out the board’s policies on ac- 
creditation of all public and private in- 
stitutions for teacher education, for issu- 
ing 63,000 certification documents a year, 
and for participating in a state-wide 
program of teacher recruitment. 

Even more demanding than the func- 
tions concerned with teacher education 
are the administrative problems of a 
system of ten state colleges that by 1965 
will enroll an estimated 72,400 students, 
15,000 more than are estimated for the 
University of California, which has a 
board of regents and a central admin- 
istrative staff devoting full energies to 
policy formation and administration of 
its eight campuses. 

Space does not permit summarizing 
the appraisal of the effectiveness of 
policy-making and administration of the 
state colleges under the present struc- 
ture. Suffice it to say here that the 
Restudy staff recommended that a new 
board be created for the government of 
the state colleges composed of nine 
members, including the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and eight other 
persons appointed by the Governor and 
confirmed by the Senate. It recom- 
mended also that the State College Board 
be authorized to appoint a chief admin- 
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istrative officer to guide it in the develop- 
ment of policies and to take responsi- 
bility for their execution. 

So much for coordination within the 
systems themselves. Coordination among 
the three segments of public higher 
education is now attempted through a 
voluntary Liaison Committee composed 
of representatives of the State Board of 
Education and the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California. Convinced that 
this committee had been an effective 
agency, the Restudy recommended that 
the voluntary method of coordination 
be continued, and proposed that a new 
Liaison Committee be established to be 
composed of representatives of the State 
Board of Education, which should pro- 
vide leadership for public junior colleges 
through a new Bureau of Junior College 
Education; the State College Board; and 
the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The staff proposed, further, that 
the legislature appropriate funds to be 
used by the Liaison Committee for a 
professional staff directly responsible to 
it. (The two members of the present 
Joint Staff are directly responsible to the 
administrations of the university and the 
state college systems, respectively. ) It 
would be the function of the profes- 
sional staff to continue to make studies 
of higher education in the state on the 
basis of which the Liaison Committee 
might make recommendations for action 
by the appropriate governing boards of 
the public institutions. It proposed also 
that the professional staff of the com- 
mittee be assisted by a Professional Ad- 
visory Committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the junior colleges, the state 
colleges, the University of California, 
and independent institutions. The Re- 
study staff also suggested that the presi- 
dent of the newly organized Association 
of Independent California Colleges and 
Universities should be invited by the 
Liaison Committee to sit with it when 
state-wide educational problems of in- 
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terest to the independent institutions are 
under consideration. 


Present physical plants of California 
higher educational institutions, 
and future plant needs 


The Restudy presents the enrollment 
capacities of the present physical plants, 
with estimates of the additional plant 
that will be necessary to care for pro- 
jected increases in enrollment to 1965 
based upon recommended space utiliza- 
tion standards. This part of the report 
is technical in nature, but the following 
points are the main ones: 


1. With the exception of provisions 
for research and related space require- 
ments, the same standards of space for 
a full-time-equivalent student and for 
utilization of all teaching facilities were 
recommended for the University of Cali- 
fornia and the state colleges. Although 
junior colleges and private institutions 
are each under separate and individual 
governing boards, it is believed that 
these institutions could profitably con- 
sider the application of these same stand- 
ards to their plants. 


2. The recommended utilization for 
classrooms is 36 hours per week at 67 
percent of capacity; and for teaching 
laboratories, 24 hours per week at 80 
percent of capacity. The utilization 
standards for classrooms that were used 
in the recent development of the five- 
year building program’ of the university 
and the state colleges were 29.25 hours 
and 33.7 hours respectively. However, 
the actual use in the fall of 1953 showed 
a range of 19 to 38 hours per week for 
classrooms in the university; 20 to 38 
hours in the state colleges; 6 to 32 hours 
in the junior colleges; and 7 to 28 hours 
in the private colleges and universities. 
The median number of hours was 24 for 

*Prepared pursuant to provisions of Senate 


Resolution No. 15 of the 1954 First Extraor- 
dinary Session of the legislature. 
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the university and the state colleges; 20 
for the junior colleges; and 15 for private 
institutions: Median laboratory utiliza- 
tion per week for the University of Cali- 
fornia was 16.5 hours; for the state col- 
leges, 18 hours; for the junior colleges, 
19 hours; and for private institutions, 
9 hours. 

It was emphasized that the proposed 
utilization standards are averages only, 
and cannot be rigidly applied to all in- 
structional facilities; that conversion of 
present space would be necessary in 
many instances to make the standards 
adaptable to existing buildings, and that 
in some cases such conversion is impos- 
sible or unfeasible; and that it may be 
difficult or impossible to reach the stand- 
ards in small institutions. 


8. Provision of a smaller amount of 
floor space per student in the planning 
of new facilities was also recommended. 
In accomplishing this, a better matching 
of room size and class size will be neces- 
sary. 

4. Employing the utilization and space 
standards recommended in the report, 
the capacities of the present plants in 
terms of students were calculated both 
for permanent and temporary buildings, 
and these capacities were then sub- 
tracted from the estimated enrollments 
in 1960 and 1965 to ascertain the number 
of additional students for whom accom- 
modations will be needed. 


5. On the assumption of continuation 
of current educational programs and a 
similar distribution of students among 
subject fields and levels of instruction, 
and based on current building costs, the 
following cost estimates were made: 

State colleges: 


Projects to be completed by fall 
1960 


i $ 67,410,000 
Additional projects to be com- 


pleted by fall 1965. . 69,030,000 
Total to be completed by fall 
1965 ei 


$136,440,000 
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University of California: 
Projects to be completed by fall 


EP 0:in'.oma » $ 26,570,000 
Additional projects to be com- 
pleted by fall 1965........ 62,370,000 


Total to be completed by fall 
1965 .......$ 88,940,000 


6. It should be emphasized that the 
above estimates include only the require- 
ments covered by building space stand- 
ards related to enrollment. Conse- 
quently, expenditures for such purposes 
as residence halls, medical centers, needs 
of agriculture other than for student in- 
struction, new developments in teaching 
and research, and the like, were omitted. 
It should also be emphasized that the 
above estimates make no provision for 
replacement of temporary or unsatis- 
factory structures, or the necessary con- 
version of some present space into room 
capacities essential in the achievement 
of the recommended utilization stand- 
ards. In the fall of 1953 there were 
2,233,371 net square feet of nonresiden- 
tial floor space of a temporary character 
in the state colleges and the University 
of California, which was 31.2 percent of 
the total in all those institutions. 


7. It was recommended that the 
Liaison Committee, in cooperation with 
the junior colleges, state colleges, and the 
University of California, carry on a con- 
tinuous study of these space and utiliza- 
tion standards and their implications and, 
in the light of the findings, propose 


changes as warranted. 


Analysis of expenditures 


The Restudy includes an analysis of 
current expenditures of public junior 
colleges, the state colleges, the University 
of California, and participating inde- 
pendent institutions for 1953-54. These 
expenses are summarized under three 
main categories, as follows: 

1. Educational and general expense: 
including administration, staff welfare, 
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student services, public service and in- 
formation, libraries, instruction, research 
(“organized” and “unorganized” research 
considered separately ), and maintenance 
and operation of the physical plant. 

2. Auxiliary enterprises. 

8. Student aid. 

Percentages of total current expendi- 
tures for each of the main categories are 
reported for each of the four groups of 
institutions: the University of California, 
the state colleges, the public junior col- 
leges, and the independent colleges and 
universities. 

Unit expenditures for instruction, ex- 
pressed in terms of cost per student 
credit hour, were computed for each 
institution, and reported for lower- 
division, upper-division, and graduate 
levels. Certain factors closely related to 
the cost of instruction were analyzed, in- 
cluding number of different courses and 
number of semester hours of different 
courses taught, class size, and teaching 
load. 

Since these data are too extensive to 
be reproduced here, the reader is re- 
ferred to the full published report, not 
only for the statistical information, but 
also for a discussion of the limitations of 
unit expenditure data and safeguards 
against their injudicious use. The most 
serious of these limitations, of course, is 
that expenditure data do not reflect the 
quality of instruction, research, or serv- 
ice. It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that economy and efficiency in 
education must be interpreted in terms 
of the product, not in terms of me- 
chanical standards—if educational qual- 
ity is sacrificed, true educational econ- 
omy and efficiency will have been de- 
creased. Therefore, valid comparisons 
of unit expenditures cannot be made 
from figures alone, but require analysis 
of more basic and relevant factors— 
depth analysis, so to speak. 
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The ability of California to 
support higher education 


The Restudy analyzed trends in gov- 
ernmental support of public higher in- 
stitutions in California over the past 
fifteen years and estimated the capacity 
of the state to support the greater costs 
of higher education over the next decade. 

In 1953-54 the total general and edu- 
cational income of the university, the 
state colleges, and the junior colleges in 
California from state and local govern- 
ments amounted to approximately $115,- 
512,400, a sum representing 0.468 percent 
of income payments to California in- 
dividuals in 1953. If the people of Cali- 
fornia were to supply the same percent- 
age of estimated total income payments 
to individuals in 1965, they would fur- 
nish approximately $189,573,000 for 
higher education at no increase in rela- 
tive burden. 

However, the Restudy estimated that, 
to provide for higher education in 1965 
at a level comparable with 1954, approxi- 
mately $226,974,000 will be required 
from state and local governments. 

The difference in the estimated amount 
required over the estimated amount 
available with no increase in burden in 
1965 is approximately $37,401,000. Since 
the income estimates used are conserva- 
tive, only a very small favorable dif- 
ferential for California in productivity 
(which may be expected on the basis of 
historical relationship) would make up 
the difference. It would appear, how- 
ever, that if need arises, a modest in- 
crease in the relative burden would be 
reasonable. Provision by California state 
and local governments of 0.568 percent 
of income payments in 1965, instead of 
0.468 percent as in 1954, would yield 
$230,000,000, an amount somewhat in 
excess of the $226,000,000 required. Also, 
an interstate comparison for 1953, based 
on general expenditures of state higher 
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educational institutions as percentage of 
per capita income, showed that 21 other 
states paid a higher percent than did 
California. This relationship of expendi- 
ture for higher education to individual 
income payments ranged from .12 per- 
cent for Massachusetts to 1.32 percent 
for Utah; the median was .635 percent. 
California with .67 percent was exceeded 
by Nebraska, Indiana, Alabama, Idaho, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arizona, South 
Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, Kansas, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Oklahoma, North Dakota, 
Washington, New Mexico, and Utah. 
The California figures included some 
$48,000,000 furnished the University of 
California by the Federal Government 
for Los Alamos and the Radiation Lab- 
oratory which, if eliminated, would mean 
that 33 states exceeded California in the 
percent of per capita income devoted to 
higher education. 

Data from the Annual Reports of the 
California State Controller indicate that, 
if necessary, a slight increase in the tax 
burden for higher education would be 
reasonable. From 1940 to 1953, state 
tax collections varied from 3.9 percent 
(in 1943) to 5.9 percent (in 1940) of 
total income payments to individuals. In 
1953 the percent was 5.2, a relatively 
lighter tax “burden” than in 1940. This 
was made possible because population 
growth and expansion of the state’s econ- 
omy greatly increased the tax base. 
While absolute tax collections have in- 
creased enormously, so have the incomes 
of the people who must pay them. 

The Restudy therefore concluded that 
California will be able to support a pro- 
gram of public higher education for the 
projected enrollments comparable in 
both scope and quality to that now of- 
fered, without unreasonable demands on 
the state’s economy or excessive increase 
in the burden of taxation. 





How Can We Provide Effective Teachers for 
Greatly Increased College Enrollments? 


EARL W. ANDERSON 


ean problem of providing college 
teachers for the future has at least 
five phases, as indicated by the follow- 
ing questions: (1) How many students 
will obtain college education each year 
during the next fifteen years? (2) How 
many teachers in what types of institu- 
tions and at what levels and areas of con- 
centration will be needed to care for the 
higher education demands of these stu- 
dents? (3) What kinds of new teachers 
should we seek for our institutions of 
higher education? (4) How can we pro- 
vide them? and (5) How can we retain 
them and help them to do effective teach- 
ing? Answers to a few of these ques- 
tions may be found far in advance of 
possible critical situations; answers to 
others may be clouded so seriously be- 
cause of the many variables in the situa- 
tion that institutional authorities may 
have to “play by ear” in attacking some 
of them. Discussion here will center 
around the five questions listed above. 
1. Approximately how many students 
will obtain college education each year 
during the next fifteen years at what in- 
stitutions and at what levels and areas 
of concentration? This will depend upon 
birth statistics, the demand for college 
education, the facilities made available 
to prospective students, and college selec- 
tion, retention, and teaching practices. 
Birth statistics and life expectancy 
tables reveal clearly that the number of 
people of college age will increase stead- 
ily and somewhat regularly during the 
next fifteen years, until by 1970 it will be 
about three-fourths larger than that of 
the present—with the increase ranging 
from 15 to 230 percent among the states. 


It will be more than double the present 
number in 10 states. The students who 
will make up that group are already born. 

What proportion of the 18- to 21-year- 
olds will attend college each year dur- 
ing the coming 15 years? The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund report on America’s 
Needs and Resources states that approxi- 
mately 28 percent of the 18- to 21-year- 
olds are now in college; Ronald Thomp- 
son estimates this at more than 30 per- 
cent. The Office of Education reported 
that for the 1951-52 biennium, the stu- 
dents who were in college were approxi- 
mately 27 percent of the population of 
college age. Of these, 5 percent were 
veterans, some of whom were past col- 
lege age. This percent has moved from 
15 to 28 in 14 years. If the same rate of 
increase continues, then by 1970 more 
than 40 percent of the students of college 
age will be in college, doubling the en- 
rollment of 1954. If 50 percent of col- 
lege-age persons are in college by 1970, 
as some people predict, college enroll- 
ments then will be two and a half times 
that of 1954. 

The number receiving college educa- 
tion during each of the next 15 years 
will be influenced by a number of fac- 
tors. These will include the extent to 
which college offerings are expanded 
through new institutions, new branches 
of institutions, new programs, and length- 
ened curricula. Other influences will be 
scholarship and loan programs, dormi- 
tory facilities, tuition and fee charges, ad- 
mission, grading, and retention policies, 
guidance practices, techniques of teach- 
ing, and the number of years of attend- 
ance required in specialized curricula. 
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Effective Teachers for Increased College Enrollments 


Recent statistics show that 37 percent of 
the students entering a ie group of 
universities in 1950 were in 1954 gradu- 
ated from the institution entered; in 
1937 it had been 32 percent. The de- 
mands of business and industry and the 
effect of social pressures for college at- 
tendance and graduation may add greatly 
to the number attending and graduating 
from colleges by 1970. Increased require- 
ments for teacher certification, for em- 
ployment in better-paying positions, and 
for promotion in salary and responsibility 
all may prod a surprising number of peo- 
ple to attend college who otherwise 
would not attend. 

The suggestion has frequently been 
made that this large increase in the num- 
ber of applicants and the limited facili- 
ties will give us a good chance to restrict 
public higher education to the more able 
students. I do not believe that the pub- 
lic will support such a practice in most 
of our states, or institutions attempting 
it. The idea that every high school grad- 
uate should have an opportunity to get 
higher education values and should have 
help in getting them from the public 
institutions is pretty well established in 
most of our states. Some institutions may 
be forced to such restrictions in self- 
defense if money is not available in suffi- 
cient amount to care for the throng seek- 
ing admission. The general public must 
be reminded that much addition must be 
made to appropriations for higher edu- 
cation if all high school graduates who 
apply are to be given opportunities for 
higher education. 

Probably most state-supported institu- 
tions will admit all high school graduates 
from their states, but failure rates there 
may go up as large enrollments and 
crowded college halls strain the facilities 
and make good teaching difficult. Em- 
ployment difficulties of graduates may 
at any time cause teachers to raise the 
failure rate in some professional depart- 
ments. Many new junior colleges and 
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a few branches of colleges may be set 
up. Probably few new public or private 
institutions will be created because of 
the financial and educational difficulties 
in creating them. Many special purpose 
schools may expand to include more 
general curricula. Removal or reduction 
of segregation in higher education prob- 
ably will result in some addition to the 
total number of college students since 
it may provide opportunities nearer home 
for a significant number of persons of 
college age who would not go farther 
away to college. 

It was suggested at a meeting of the 
American Council on Education in Octo- 
ber of 1954 that a substantial proportion 
of college students should be satisfied 
with terminal courses. In most parts of 
the nation few students would accept 
such advice. The creation of one-, two-, 
or three-year colleges was urged. Such 
new institutions, including junior col- 
leges, would add materially to the num- 
ber of students who would not have 
attended college had the new ones not 
been created. They would take a little 
of the increased pressure off the present 
institutions. 

In meeting the demands for higher 
education facilities after World War II, 
the nonpublic institutions took their full 
share of the additional load, some to their 
sorrow. They learned quickly that per 
student income from endowment was 
cut in half as the number of students was 
doubled. It is probable that many of 
the private colleges will not and cannot 
expand their facilities greatly to care for 
their proportion of the new students. 
This means that the increased numbers 
will be cared for largely by the state 
institutions, either the present ones or 
new ones. Probably public pressure will 
be strong for the public institutions to 
take care of all of this load not carried 
by nonpublic institutions. 

2. How many teachers in what types 
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of institutions and at what levels and 
areas of concentration will be needed to 
care for the higher education demands 
of these students? 

The total number of teachers who will 
be needed will be easy to predict in 
general if we assume that the same 
student-teacher ratios as now hold will 
continue, and if we assume that the dis- 
tribution of students in the various sub- 
ject areas will continue in the present 
pattern. Teachers are not “interchange- 
able parts” in a college program. Ordi- 
narily a surplus of history teachers can- 
not be used for needed mathematics 
instruction. The difficult problem is that 
of determining just how the demand for 
additional teachers will be distributed 
over the various subjects. Some institu- 
tions may control the demand by limit- 
ing enrollments in specific majors or 
minors in line with available teachers 
and facilities. 

The distribution of demand in the 
college curricula will be influenced by 
the changes in employment opportu- 
nities, changes in the quality of each 
department as contrasted with that of 
similar departments in other colleges 
and as contrasted with the quality of 
other departments in the same institu- 
tion. The number of requirements and 
electives in each curriculum definitely 
determines load distribution. Increase 
or decrease in the retention of students 
in different departments at different 
levels must be considered. If an institu- 
tion does not rigidly restrict enrollments 
in the various departments, it will need 
every bit of available evidence regard- 
ing trends each semester from now on 
if it is to meet adequately the needs of 
the students to be enrolled. 

Because the load is closely related to 
general requirements and to require- 
ments in specific curricula, now is a 
good time to get curricular patterns set 
up before the deluge comes. Decisions 
as to maximum and minimum class size, 
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faculty load, and faculty time that will 
be reserved for research or demanded 
for counseling must be made. They also 
need to be made regarding the use of 
television, of large lecture classes, and of 
teaching assistants. Such questions as 
how much “emergency” stretching of 
class size and total load standards will 
be permitted should be decided now. 
Ways of stemming or of adjusting effec- 
tively to the oncoming tide of students 
must be dealt with early if many waste 
motions are to be avoided due to at- 
tempts to make such decisions after the 
eak demand reaches the colleges. 

3. What kinds of teachers do we want 
for our colleges? 

Probably we can all agree that we 
need teachers who will be able to in- 
fluence students to gain valuable abilities 
and understandings which will thor- 
oughly enrich their lives. This enrich- 
ment may be through clarifying their 
thinking, through the use of broad basic 
knowledge and through increasing joy 
in appreciation of all aspects of knowl- 
edge and understanding, including art, 
music, literature, cultures, people, the 
physical universe, and life itself. We 
want teachers who help students to grow 
and develop in effectiveness in solving 
as many of their problems of full living 
as possible; in growing in satisfactions 
of living as shown by increased ability 
to understand, appreciate, and adjust by 
wise use of knowledge and skills. 

Effectiveness of the teacher should be 
measured entirely by changes in the 
student. The test is not directly in what 
the teacher does or knows or can dem- 
onstrate in his field as a scholar, although 
these are important, but in what changes 
take place in the student taught. I be- 
lieve that college teachers can be helped 
to stimulate valuable student learning; 
that there are good and bad techniques 
of teaching, differing with individuals; 
and that persons can improve their tech- 
niques of teaching through attention to 
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the outcomes desired in the course, to 
methods of presentation of materials, to 
effective relationships with students, to 
methods of evaluation of student prog- 
ress, and to methods of evaluation of 
teaching effectiveness. These changes 
may come through choice of materials 
assigned to students, through use of ex- 
amination results, and through search- 
ing attention to the values of all phases 
of the relationships between the teacher 
and the student which make up the 
activity called teaching. 

It is clearly an important function of 
those employing new teachers to get the 
best possible instructional quality in such 
teachers. Care in selecting only qualified 
teachers will pay great dividends. The 
students should not be exploited by as- 
signing to them as _ teachers persons 
whose chief interest and ability is not 
in the optimum educational growth of 
the student. Research activities should 
stand on their own feet and not lean 
on teaching for support, unless they give 
an equivalent value to the students’ 
learning opportunities. Students should 
have their activities directed only by 
teachers who enjoy teaching, who are 
effective in it, and who have a deep and 
continuous concern for the lives of their 
students. People should not be em- 
ployed as teachers who “know their 
stuff” but can’t teach, who consider time 
taken from their laboratories or their 
writing activities for teaching as time 
wasted, who haven’t time for or interest 
in the problems of their students, or who 
will not give plans for teaching the time 
and effort they deserve. 

One of the very serious problems of 
meeting the need for new teachers in 
the next 15 years is that of employing 
emergency teachers who may be poorly 
qualified and of letting them stay on 
year after year until they ultimately 
“ooze” into permanent positions. Each 
time a young person is employed as a 
teacher, there is a potential commitment 
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of the time of thousands of students over 
a period of 30 to 40 years of teaching in 
the institution, and to the expenditure 
of some $100,000 to $250,000 in money 
for his services. Such a potential com- 
mitment of student time and of money 
demands extreme care in the selection 
of all new teachers. Teachers employed 
as “temporary” in 1960 may, through 
administrative indolence, be droning 
away in classrooms for the next 40 years. 
Many campuses have some such teachers 
who have cut a swath of interference 
with student development in the instruc- 
tional field for many, many years. 
Since around 60 percent of all Ph.D.’s 
in this country go into college teaching, 
the graduate schools should face up to 
the fact that their chief function is the 
preparation of teachers, not just the 
preparation of research workers. Such 
facing-up should at least cause the grad- 
uate schools to divide the doctoral candi- 
dates into one group which is being 
prepared primarily for teaching and into 
another group which is being prepared 
for research activities. Those accepted 
into the teaching program should meet 
certain standards of human relationships, 
of teaching techniques, and of under- 
standing the purpose of higher educa- 
tion. These individuals should, as a part 
of their program, demonstrate facility 
in teaching in their fields under the su- 
pervision of experts in those areas. In 
my judgment the major focus of this 
preparation for teaching lies in the de- 
partment concerned, but there are serv- 
ices which wisely can be drawn upon 
from the areas of education, psychology, 
and other departments. Oregon State 
College, Ohio State University, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Syracuse, and other 
institutions have made some contribu- 
tions in such programs. Recently, it has 
been announced that the Ph.D. in his- 
tory at the University of Wisconsin will 
be granted only to candidates who have 
demonstrated recognized skill in teach- 
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ing. I would not go this far in my rec- 
ommendations because there are ar- 
chivist and other positions available to 
Ph.D. holders in history which do not 
require skill in classroom teaching. I 
would be satisfied if the graduate schools 
would seriously set about to prepare 
individuals for teaching and to graduate 
from the curricula for college teaching 
only those who have demonstrated skill 
in classroom instruction. 

Graduate and undergraduate schools 
can do much in meeting the need for 
teachers if they will search out promis- 
ing undergraduates and give them finan- 
cial assistance as prospective teachers in 
their preparation for the doctor's degree. 
This assistance could be in the nature 
of scholarships, fellowships, and loans 
to them as intending college teachers. 
Foundations and civic, business, and in- 
dustrial groups should finance such 
awards heavily. The Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship Program will offer fellowships 
to more than 150 potential teachers next 
year. Many of the separate undergrad- 
uate colleges could wisely select out- 
standing undergraduates, contract with 
them for employment as teachers, and 
furnish them substantial financial assist- 
ance in preparation for teaching in those 
colleges. Probably there is a substantial 
number of able prospective college teach- 
ers who could thus be encouraged to 
prepare for college instruction. There 
are some difficulties in such a plan. 

A very common way of getting addi- 
tional teachers is to take them from other 
collegiate institutions, from elementary 
and secondary schools, or from business 
or industry. The potential supply of 
good teachers from these sources is at 
best small. The colleges must get some 
of their new teachers directly through 
their own efforts. In this respect the 
universities are at a tremendous advan- 
tage because they are at the source of 
the supply of doctoral graduates and 
could usually keep most of these grad- 
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uates. However, the universities have 
a strong obligation to the undergraduate 
colleges and cannot escape from this 
obligation even in times of shortage. 
Business, industry, government, and 
the general citizenry of each state must 
be made to realize that sound education 
at all levels is the very foundation of 
our civilization. Funds should be made 
available to attract capable people into 
teaching, else the qualifications of people 
in all branches of endeavor will deterio- 
rate. We cannot long survive if teach- 
ing is given over to those left after 
business, industry, public service, and 
the professions have taken their pick. 
4. How can we keep good teachers? 
Salaries will weigh heavily in the com- 
petition between college teaching and 
other careers, both in the selection and 
in the retention of capable teachers. 
Lack of money is the root of the evil of 
teacher shortage in the public schools; 
similarly it will be the root of the evil 
of teacher shortages in the colleges. The 
problem facing higher education will 
be that of keeping salaries at their pres- 
ent relative levels as the need for teach- 
ers doubles along with the doubling of 
the need for buildings and building serv- 
ices, administrative services, laboratory 
facilities, and library books. With the 
inevitable delay in public institutions 
between increased need and increased 
financial support, this problem will be 
serious. Thus, the colleges may be faced 
with tremendous need for money in all 
directions, in an environment in which 
competing agencies will far outstrip them 
in salary payments. To reduce this 
risk, we must campaign hard and steadily 
for societal support for the values we 
promote in higher education. We must 
point out that if financial support weak- 
ens greatly, virtually every agency of 
society will suffer seriously from the 
impaired outcomes of the educational 
endeavors. The dangers of losing large 
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numbers of faculty members to other 
agencies must be reduced. 

We can keep our teachers effective 
and happy only as we provide satisfying 
conditions of work. Thus, it is especially 
essential that continuous overloading of 
teachers be avoided. We must guard 
against the risk that unsatisfactory emer- 
gency conditions become permanent. We 
must steadfastly fight for faculty time 
for allotted research and for writing. 
We must continuously be alert that fa- 
cilities for teaching not be reduced dur- 
ing the pressure to take care of more 
students. My hope is that by anticipat- 
ing these dangers and by determining 
that they shall not be permitted to hap- 
pen, we may prevent many of them from 
occurring. The greater the opportunity 
for teachers to secure employment in 
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nonteaching activities, the more essential 
it is that the nonfinancial status of teach- 
ing be kept attractive. 


I have attempted to explore some of 
the problems which must be faced 
through action and long-term decision 
if we are to meet the challenge to higher 
education that we are facing in greatly 
increased enrollments. The crest of the 
wave will not hit us for perhaps 10 
years, but the tide is already rising. 
Time has a way of moving up on us 
rapidly. It takes much time to prepare 
adequately for the demands soon to be 
made upon us. We should be actively at 
it now with all of our courage to be 
ready as rapidly as large numbers of new 
students arrive, in whatever pattern of 
action we agree upon. 
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a. theme of this conference is “Pre- 
paring To Meet the Rising Tide of 
Students.” Our discussion thus would 
appear to assume the future of swelling 
enrollments in colleges of all types. Our 
assignment is to consider what this phe- 
nomenon may do to the character of 
our institutions and their programs; and 
to begin planning ahead of time so that 
those changes can be directed into help- 
ful channels, rather than allowed to in- 
undate the college landscape and mess 
up things in general. 

Since the liberal arts college is still 
the most numerous kind of American 
higher education institution (over 700), 
what happens to it will be taken by 
many to characterize the total picture. 
Yet judging by the American Council’s 
annual meeting of 1953, liberal arts edu- 
cators themselves are not agreed as to 
what will or should happen to this model 
type of American college, when the num- 
bers of potential entrants begin to rise 
by from 20 to 100 percent. Our discus- 
sion then took into consideration two 
contrary theses: (1) the liberal arts col- 
leges should seize this opportunity to 
become increasingly selective, keeping 
their size unchanged but their quality, 
in terms of intellectual aptitude, steadily 
higher; or (2) the liberal arts colleges 
should move with the tide, and seek by 
diversification and versatility of program 
to provide a satisfactory education for 
the increased numbers. The implica- 
tions of the first plan were that diversity 
and stratification of program should be 
a matter of different kinds and locations 
of colleges. The implications of the 
second were that this multiplicity should 


become characteristic of each liberal arts 
college itself, at least to a degree. 

Our discussion of function thus might 
become stalled at this point. Gamma 
College is a liberal arts school for 1,200 
students. Ten years hence will Gamma 
College still have 1,200 students, but 
1,200 with a scholastic aptitude averag- 
ing 15 or 20 percent higher than in 
1954; or will Gamma College in 1964 
have 1,800 students, of pretty much the 
same type and scholastic ability as the 
present 1,200? 

My own belief is that to try to decide 
this answer now in a way that will last 
is to grant college administrators divine 
powers they do not possess. T. S. Eliot 
writes of deluded man, who thinks he 
can “turn the wheel on which he turns.” 
The prediction here offered is that a few 
colleges will grow little, but that most 
will grow much, as they have grown 
steadily since the nineteenth-century 
beginnings of the steady growth in num- 
bers seeking to go to college. A quarter- 
million students at the turn of the cen- 
tury has led to nearly two and a half 
million today; and the forces of expan- 
sion are stronger now rather than weaker. 
Those colleges which decide to stay 
nearly the same size and succeed in this 
will in the main be those which even 
now limit entering classes to a fraction 
of those who apply: typically the highly 
endowed colleges with relatively high 
affluence and prestige. Even those col- 
leges I believe will not remain un- 
changed, if one can judge by the ex- 
perience of the post-World War II era. 
To refuse admission to growing thou- 
sands of eligible young people—many of 
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whose parents will represent strong- 
minded and full-throated alumni is a 
more formidable task than educational 
theorists may be wont to admit. A sad 
memory comes to mind of a beloved 
dean of freshmen of an Eastern men’s 
college, who literally killed himself from 
strain and overwork during the period 
of 1945 to 1947, trying to keep down the 
entering class to a manageable size. (I 
refer to Dean Robert Strong of Dart- 
mouth. ) 

As for the great bulk of liberal arts 
colleges, whose prosperity depends upon 
the support and satisfaction of the soci- 
ety they exist to serve, it seems to this 
particular observer a dubious academic 
exercise to speak about restricting each 
college into becoming a sort of sanctuary 
for rare game. It simply isn’t going to 
happen, because society won't let it hap- 
pen. Our colleges are going to grow, 
all of them; and we are going to have to 
find ways to take care of the numbers 
that press upon us. We shall be able to 
afford to be a little more selective, to be 
sure (and who can be sorry when in these 
current lean years for enrollments, the 
virtual scrapping of academic require- 
ments in some centers has been appar- 
ent?) But still the numbers of fully qual- 
ified liberal arts college students within 
our respective constituencies will require 
us to expand. If we try to stand against 
it, the tide will roll us over. The liberal 
arts colleges will then very probably be- 
come the isolated centers of special serv- 
ice to a select and moneyed few; in other 
words, the same thing will happen to 
them that happened to the academy 
and private preparatory school of the 
nineteenth century, when the public 
high school burgeoned upon the Ameri- 
can scene. We are aware that publicly 
controlled institutions already enroll 
more than half the college students of 
America; and typically the public insti- 
tution is a large, multi-purpose school, 
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whereas the private institution tends to 
be a liberal arts college. It seems safe 
to predict furthermore that there will 
be an expansion of junior and commu- 
nity colleges. The opportunities these 
will give for certain students to choose 
appropriate practical and semiprofes- 
sional courses, instead of going to four- 
year liberal arts colleges, ought to be 
helpful. Nevertheless it still is certain 
to this observer that the liberal arts col- 
leges will have to grow. Nor does it 
make much sense to predict instead that 
many new small liberal arts units will 
spring into existence. Some new colleges, 
founded by interested groups, will un- 
doubtedly come up. But the public will 
no more support the expense of a great 
proliferation of new small college units 
than it now permits scattered small coun- 
try high schools to stand in places where 
a union township school can do the job 
more efficiently. 

The liberal arts colleges, in summary, 
are going to be in the thick of it. If 
they try to stand on the sidelines, they 
will be gradually forgotten, as commu- 
nities everywhere expand their public 
school units upward to serve the swell- 
ing demands for more and more higher 
education. 

The future then does not seem to por- 
tray an inevitable land of milk and honey 
for the liberal arts colleges. They are 
going to have to work their way through. 
The liberal arts colleges are going to be 
on trial as never before in their history. 
They are none too secure now. If they 
fail to accept the times that are to come, 
they may be finished, some of them, 
at least. 

The thesis of this paper then is that 
our real challenge of the future is not 
only to find effective ways of absorbing 
greater numbers, but to learn to do bet- 
ter what the liberal arts college is pecul- 
iarly created to do. Our real challenge 
is to dig beneath the platitudes and the 
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catalogue statements of liberal educa- 
tion, and find stronger and surer ways 
of liberally educating more people. 

A few notable weak spots may be 
pointed out to suggest where we need 
to start strengthening ourselves before 
the rush begins. 

For one thing, the typical liberal arts 
college today has an attrition figure it 
does not like to advertise. Most aver- 
ages I believe run between 40 and 60 
percent of entering students who con- 
tinue to graduation. Spokesmen for 
more selectivity might claim in this a 
proof of their case; but analysis is not 
comforting to them. Correlations be- 
tween scholastic aptitude and college 
achievements are running no higher than 
+ .40. A post-mortem study of 20 
men who failed in the observer's college 
last June revealed only two with rela- 
tively low ability scores; the average 
ACE aptitude score was almost exactly 
the average for the whole school. The 
same analysis showed that the real factor 
in 19 out of 20 cases was the failure 
of the boy and the college to get together 
on the purpose of his being in college. 

Moreover we are losing a large per- 
centage of our successful students after 
the first two years, usually because of 
their expressed desire for more special- 
ized courses, of a type obtainable at uni- 
versities and technical schools. Appar- 
ently we have not persuaded enough of 
our own students that a liberal arts 
background is good for a start in most 
careers. In fact, there is evidence that 
business and industrial employers have 
more faith in liberal arts than do our 
own students. 

A second and comparable weakness 
is our tendency to judge eligibility for 
college by IQ instead of by evidence of 
motive and drive. The assumption that 
we can weed out by paper and pencil 
tests, much less by the pattern of high 
school subjects taken, those students 
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decidedly unfit for a liberal arts educa- 
tion, once again simply does not stand 
up to the facts. A dictum so widely ac- 
cepted as to be almost biblical is that 
no student of less than 110 IQ can grad- 
uate from an accredited liberal arts col- 
lege. It isn’t so. There is in our college 
this year a senior man with a B average, 
a recent prize for academic improvement, 
and a place in an honor seminar on gen- 
eral education. This student’s aptitude 
scores of three years ago could not have 
admitted him to any four-year college 
of standing. Instead, he was admitted 
on the strength of a line from his prin- 
cipal, “This boy is a slow learner; but 
he always works at 100 percent of his 
capacity.” Now let us admit that a per- 
son of 100 IQ will have a tough time in 
liberal arts; but should we rule him out? 
For one thing, we know more and more 
that the IQ is subject to training. I sub- 
mit then that another weakness of ours 
is to try to design our present and future 
student bodies according to arbitrary 
measures with low coefficients of validity, 
rather than by taking time to analyze 
each boy or girl on the basis of what he 
seems willing to put out to achieve a 
liberal arts education. I would gladly 
exchange a few dozen of the latter for 
some we have in college today by virtue 
of their paper intellectual promise. 

A third weakness of liberal arts col- 
leges today is their shaky faith in the 
strength of their own values. I refer in 
particular to the value of freedom of the 
mind. Of all the jobs of selling to the 
American public, the worst job we have 
done is in this business of academic 
freedom. It has an almost universally 
negative sales appeal to the public, who 
connect it with woolgathering, egghead- 
ism, and now and then subversive intent. 
Our failures to make ourselves clear on 
this point are reminiscent of the Fortune 
survey of big business’ efforts to sell free 
enterprise to the public, a survey entitled 
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“Is Anybody Listening?” We might say 
the same thing to ourselves on this mat- 
ter of academic freedom. So serious 
has been the failure that we have not 
even explained it to our own students. 
They believe that Mr. McCarthy of Wis- 
consin is in general intellectual circles 
held in low regard, mainly because he 
doesn’t act like a gentleman. If the 
record of the mid-fifties shows that the 
congressional head-hunters were at last 
checked and individual freedom sal- 
vaged, small credit will go to American 
higher education. Most credit will go 
I believe to a stiff-spined bishop of the 
Methodist church, and to a God-fearing 
Mormon in the U. S. Senate. Student 
grasp of the thing is simply not strong. 
It is interesting that in a Senior Seminar 
on General Education on our campus, 
a senior gave the opinion that private 
colleges, being supported in the main 
by business and businessmen, probably 
should not include subject matter about 
socialism and communism in their cur- 
riculums. I believe he voiced this con- 
clusion with a certain amount of kindly 
regret. 

Nothing so sadly illustrates our failure 
to sell the liberal ideal to our students 
as the troubles over student academic 
honor. To cheat, to plagiarize, to re- 
quire faculty policemen to proctor exams, 
in a college of liberal arts, “— to be 
judged impossible as a contradiction of 
terms; but it is a long way from that 
on most campuses. 

Sample weaknesses like these in our 
structure point to the same underlying 
cause. We have not yet adequately 
defined liberal education in meaningful 
terms to our constituencies, nor have we 
yet learned to make it live in the hearts 
and minds of our students. It should 
be so made to live, as a mode of think- 
ing, and a way of life. 

No jeremiad is intended in this paper. 
The suggestion is made merely that 
whatever values the liberal arts college 
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holds, we can occupy these next few 
years before the numbers hit us clarify- 
ing our values and learning more about 
how they can be taught. And we can 
progress well along these lines if we 
are willing to admit that there is place 
in teaching for attention not only to 
content but to structure and method. 

The common assumption that aca- 
demicians reject method in teaching is 
more folklore than fact. The time spent 
at conventions of historians, physicists, 
economists, etc., on problems of teach- 
ing is extensive and growing. What the 
academician does object to is havin 
someone else tell him what methods he 
should use and how and when to use 
them. Liberal arts colleges will have 
little trouble encouraging professors to 
consider method in liberal arts teaching, 
so long as esteem for the legitimate con- 
tent of their respective fields is held high. 

With such preamble it is suggested 
several problems of method ought to 
confront us as we gird for the future; 
and the sooner we can involve a large 
proportion of the faculty in the prob- 
lems, the better will be the process and 
the results. Here proposed are a few 
illustrations. 

With larger numbers in view, we need 
further study on the relations of class 
size to effective teaching. There is a 
long history of research on this, dating 
back to Hudelson. Wrapped up in it 
is the problem of lecture versus discus- 
sion. Some interesting data have been 
reported to Bloom, in the Sidney French 
volume, Accent on Teaching.* 

Second, study is needed on how to 
teach more or less abstract concepts 
to broader ranges of mental ability. We 
have been dependent upon verbal and 
mathematical symbols, which are more 
easily grasped by the top range of stu- 
dents. I understand there are now being 
developed instructional films on even 
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such an abstract subject as symbolic 
logic. 

Third, having passed through and 
emerged from an era of individual- 
centered education, we are commencing 
to learn the value of group relationships 
in thinking and learning. The phrase 
“group dynamics” still frightens away 
many college teachers; perhaps if we 
could invent a less bristling term, we 
could spread among our faculty some 
of the lessons this movement is offering 
for more effective discussion, seminar, 
and tutorial teaching. 

Though we are several years beyond 
the introduction of item analysis for the 
improvement of subject-matter tests in 
reliability and validity, too many of our 
departments have too little system about 
how to make out an effective examina- 
tion. On some campuses departments 
thought to be leaders of tradition have 
been among the most active users of the 
item-pools and other techniques for bet- 
ter means of evaluating the products of 
teaching. Yet the professor who sys- 
tematically appraises his own tests is 
still in the minority. 

A fourth need is for another but 
broader kind of evaluation. This is 
the student’s evaluation of his total lib- 
eral arts experience. We are wrong in 
assuming simply because the student 
passes his examinations, writes a paper 
here and there and possibly compiles a 
senior project, that he can demonstrate 
what liberal arts has or has not done 
for him. Some think the results are 
and should be intangible. Society has 
not been entirely satisfied with this an- 
swer. Would it not be worth while to 
take time in his fourth year to help the 
senior think through some of the intel- 
lectual changes that have happened dur- 
ing his college course? 

Another frontier, manned on both sides 
by somewhat amiably warring groups, 
is the semantic gap ‘between guidance 
and personnel people on one side, and 
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college professors on the other. After 
some years of listening to both groups 
I still believe they are looking toward 
a common goal; but there exists a con- 
fusion of tongues on both sides, so that 
the administrator sometimes finds him- 
self hurriedly drafted for the role of 
interpreter. It has been suggested above 
that professors are not enemies of 
method; by the same token many of our 
best guidance specialists started in cog- 
nate subject fields. Possibly the settling 
of these difficulties will remain a local 
matter; but efforts to get guidance offi- 
cers and professors working in closer 
team play is one of the needs of the pres- 
ent, as we prepare for the future. 

A last area of method vital to the 
liberal arts colleges is vocational place- 
ment. If we are to serve on the main 
highway to tomorrow’s higher education, 
this will become more and more impor- 
tant; in fact often the vagueness of a 
liberal arts background can be offset by 
a sharply focused placement service on 
the campus. So much progress has been 
made in this area that perhaps we only 
need to add, Godspeed. It is a rare lib- 
eral arts college today without at least a 
part-time placement officer and a job- 
filling service. In their zeal to under- 
stand the meaning of liberal arts, the 
public has sometimes assumed that the 
colleges had no interest in preparing 
their students for anything at all useful; 
and the colleges at times have encour- 
aged this by the well-worn cliché, “To 
prepare for a life, not a living”—a state- 
ment which to me is not only semanti- 
cally meaningless but dangerous in its 
imputation of snobbe Of course our 
colleges must do both; they always have 
done so and they always will. It seems 
fair to predict then that with rising num- 
bers of students the colleges will need 
to expand their placement services not 
only in extent but also in variety of out- 
let. 
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The Liberal Arts College: Some Future Functions 


What has so far been presented might 
imply our task for the liberal arts college 
of the future is sheer instrumentalism. 
Not so; not only better methods but bet- 
ter goals are what we shall need. 

We need the goal of better human 
communication—the word “human” is 
inserted lest it be misinterpreted that we 
are talking about bigger and better TV. 
What is referred to by Mr. Hutchins as 
the Great Conversation and by Mr. 
Joseph Wood Krutch as the Function of 
Discourse is in each instance held to be 
wrapped up with the salvation of mod- 
ern man. Yet we are not teaching enough 
discourse to students; we are not giving 
them strong enough stimuli to talk, and 
we are still doing about 90 percent of 
the talking. In this better communica- 
tion there surely must be included the 
improvement of foreign language teach- 
ing as a tool of cultural understanding. 

Also connected with cultural under- 
standing is the goal of teaching a histori- 
cal perspective more nearly adequate to 
the atomic age. Certain vocal elements 
in public life today are out-teaching the 
colleges in this historical perspective, 
and in a way some of us would call dis- 
astrous. When, for instance, the idea 
is spread that in foreign affairs any kind 
of negotiation is appeasement and hence 
inherently evil, the tradition of inter- 
national diplomacy is shattered. We 
need a better historical perspective, to 
help bring up generations who, while 
loving their country, do not approach 
every international problem from the 
postulate that the United States has been 
granted a monopoly from Above on 
righteousness and truth. 

We need a goal for students to learn 
better use of scientific method and sci- 
entific thinking, not necessarily as spe- 
cialists but as human beings, home- 
makers, and citizens. Considerable doubt 
exists among science professors as to 
whether there is such a thing as a gen- 
eral education course in science. Yet 
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departmental science courses are based 
upon certain mathematical and spatial 
concepts which, decry it as you will, 
remain beyond the ken of a certain per- 
centage of college students. The suc- 
cess in some centers in teaching scien- 
tific thinking and appreciation to the 
nonscientist needs to be _ broadened. 
What Conant and Le Corbeiller have 
done at Harvard, Rogers at Princeton, 
Hildebrand at California, can be done 
elsewhere. 

Last, not for the list but for this paper, 
and I think most important, we need the 
goal of achieving a democratic Christian 
community—Christian if you please in 
its nonexclusive sense. We need further- 
more to approach this goal not by paint- 
ing pastels of some eventual Utopian 
community, but by demonstrating it 
within our college communities them- 
selves. To one who came back from 
the summer conference at Denison Uni- 
versity on Christian Higher Education, 
humbled by the real challenge of leader- 
ship in such a community, it seems im- 
perative that we come to firmer grips 
with this business. The aim for a higher 
level of philosophical and religious lit- 
eracy in our teachings is part of it, but 
only part. In the colleges themselves 
we can partly win or meanly lose the 
battle. When we create autocracies, 
stiff faculty hierarchies, or at the other 
extreme a helpless welter of conflicting 
committees, teaching democracy on the 
campus becomes well-nigh impossible. 
When we seek to discipline students by 
catch-quizzes and dubiously fair exami- 
nations; when we try student offenders 
by kangaroo courts or executive whim; 
or when we permit societies on campus 
to judge their brothers even as the 
Master told us not to judge, then teach- 
ing Christianity on the campus ap- 
proaches hypocrisy. The achievement 


of a true community among students, 
faculty, administration and staff is a sub- 
ject for a conference in itself. 
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This paper has not tried to take up 
those practical functions which have to 
do with managing the enterprise itself, 
such as acquiring buildings and equip- 
ment, or recruiting and compensating a 
faculty equal to the challenge. We have 
limited ourselves to some of the inner 
functions which the liberal arts college 
in the future may need to embrace, if 
it is to be judged worthy of the trust 
that mounting thousands of students will 
be placing in it. Many thousands have 
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so trusted us in the past; yet there seems 
room for question how greatly we have 
fulfilled that trust. Have we managed 
to be a truly different sort of college? 
Have the effects endured? As Auden’s 
hero-climber said on the summit of the 
mythical peak F-6, is the victory real? 

Perhaps the challenge of sheer quan- 
tity of student demand will be our best 
opportunity yet in the liberal arts college 
to consume our dross, and refine our 


gold. 
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Iw AN ATTEMPT to provide a common experience to students, one or more 
each from science, social science, and humanities teachers chosen from several 
related traditional departments of specialization are frequently asked to organize 
a broad interdepartmental course. With or without formally stated objectives, 
the result may be simply a course inclusive of what is construed to be the 
essential knowledge in the broad area which should be in the possession of 
every generally educated person. Such courses, both by reason of the impor- 
tance attached to the material thus selected and by reason of the extensiveness | 
of the material to be covered, may and often do become entirely content- | 
oriented. The function of the educational program, then, is to expose the 
student to this accumulated wisdom which he is expected to master. There 
is likely to be little concern and no adaptation to individual differences. Rele- 
vancy to current and future individual and societal needs is assumed, but the 
detection of the relevancy and the consequent application of the knowledge 
may be left to the student. The materials of the course become ends, and the 
achievement of the students is judged solely by their mastery of these materials. 
Content-oriented instruction frequently recognizes that other objectives and 
needs exist, but is inclined to assign responsibilities for them to other social 
agencies or to the personnel staff and the extracurricular aspects of higher 
education. Another assumption is that knowledge in itself is both the pre- 
requisite to and the promoter of broader personal development.—From General 
Education: Explorations in Evaluation by Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B. May- 
hew, published by American Council on Education, 1954. 
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Educational Broadcasting—A Look Ahead 


DAVID D. HENRY 


‘i discussion of any educational 
problem today must begin with the 
arithmetic of future enrollments in 
schools of all kinds, at all levels. It is in 
this setting that we must take a long 
look at educational broadcasting. It is 
a matter of simple arithmetic to deduce 
that even if an increased proportion of 
college graduates enters the teaching 
profession—a premise not very well sup- 
ported—there is no way of preserving 
present methods and organization with- 
out lowering the standards of teacher 
selection and the quality of teacher per- 
sonnel. 

One contribution to a potential solu- 
tion should have immediate attention and 
measurement. 

Through careful job analysis we can 
leave to the teacher only those tasks 
which the teacher alone can do, and util- 
ize other people for nonprofessional re- 
sponsibilities. We must do in teaching 
what was done some time ago in medi- 
cine—the doctor’s hands and arms have 
been extended by use of the worker 
in allied professions and in paramedical 
sciences. In occupational therapy, in Op- 
tometry, in work with the handicapped, 
in a dozen other medical services, the 
doctor is now captain of a team and his 
wisdom and his knowledge have been 
extended through the arms and eyes and 
minds of other people. So with nurses, 
we no longer ask the trained specialist 
to do the tasks that a hospital orderly can 
do; we're asking her to supervise the 
team. 

It is time that in the classroom we re- 
lieve the teacher of the routine and the 
mechanical and conserve him for the 
main task in personal relations with the 
individual pupil and supervision of the 


total process. The methods of applica- 
tion of this approach will vary according 
to level, size, location, subject, and they 
must be consistent with the principles 
of modern educational psychology and 
child development; but our experimen- 
tation is underdone and past due. Many 
teachers spend from one-fifth to one- 
third of their teaching time in nonteach- 
ing work, a recent report of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
declares, which includes such chores as 
filling out report forms, preparing lesson 
plans, marking papers, attending meet- 
ings, collecting funds for various drives, 
and baby-sitting in the lunchroom or 
policing corridors and lounges. 

In meeting the increasing numbers of 
students, it is imperative that the audio- 
visual instruments of education be moved 
from the periphery to the center of cur- 
rent practice. The film, radio, and tele- 
vision must be major helps instead of 
incidental ones. 

Thanks to the pioneer efforts of the 
educational broadcasters, the potential of 
radio as an instrument in education has 
been assessed and demonstrated. There 
have been missed opportunities and false 
starts; there have been exaggerated 
claims and false prophets but by trial 
and error, and great faith on the part 
of many, the effectiveness of radio edu- 
cation has been established, its compati- 
bility with commercial radio defined, and 
the areas of greatest usefulness indicated. 
There are many fronts to be explored 
further, such as the closed circuit, in- 
school scheduling, and new production 
methods, but the rapid growth in utiliza- 
tion of radio for education awaits only 
its more complete acceptance by the 
profession and wider utilization by the 
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school organization. These are large 
conditions, to be sure, but the paths for 
improvement are marked out. 

In television, although there are many 
similarities to radio, we are less clear 
in our basic definitions, and our labora- 
tory has been in use too brief a time for 
many measured results. We start with 
the fact, however, that television has 
opened to further exploration two areas 
of educational resources which have long 
been identified by radio, but which have 
not been fully exploited. 

The first is the communicative power 
of a sincere, informed, articulate teacher. 
This quality often eludes the commer- 
cial casting director, because it is an 
element not required in successful en- 
tertainment; he therefore does not recog- 
nize the quality when he encounters it, 
and if he senses its presence, he does not 
always know how to handle it. The 
intangibles that make for the effective- 
ness of the communicative teacher have 
long been appreciated by students, and 
recognized in general by institutions, 
but the formula has been difficult to as- 
sess, and the incentive to try to measure 
its make-up or its power is not very great 
when the audience is a compulsory one, 
and when the aspect of creative teaching 
is but one of the desiderata of the good 
faculty member. 

Communicative power is the essence 
of televised education, however; since 
it exists in abundance in our schools and 
colleges, we have here the main source 
of educational television. 

Mr. Max Wylie, in Clear Channels 
makes this point his main thesis. 

“. . the gifted teacher, whose perish- 
ables are offered three times a week to 
thirty or forty undergraduates in educa- 
tional institutions; there admired, but 
thereafter and forever lost, ... .” is great 
program material, says Mr. Wylie. 

“The great force of the lecture hall 
on the American campus is still con- 
fined to the single campus, and to the 
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few in the single room. To be sure, this 
force is continuing in that it renews it- 
self each semester or each year, and 
transmits its impulses to a new audience 
of students. But the confinement of it 
to these areas keeps the audience small; 
limits it to the few who have paid to 
attend.” ? 

The identification of the so-called 
“gifted teacher,” to use Mr. Wylie’s term, 
is not a simple task. The commercial 
casting director may identify the quali- 
ties that have mass appeal, and it is 
great good fortune when he does so and 
gives a Frank Baxter to a national audi- 
ence; but our formula must include 
many who have educational validity and 
appeal for a far more limited audience. 
Experienced producers will testify that 
the popular classroom teacher may be a 
“dud” on television; and, conversely, that 
a previously not-noticed person may turn 
out to be most effective. Further, it is 
generally agreed that teachers grow in 
effectiveness in broadcasting as they 
have experience in the use of the new 
tools. 

However, communication does not in- 
evitably result from using the tools of 
communication, even under skillful di- 
rection. Attention-getting does not 
guarantee listening, let alone understand- 
ing or remembering. Here we are deal- 
ing with an intangible, inherent in the 
educational process. The sincerity and 
integrity of purpose of the educator are 
basic to teaching effectiveness. Sharpen- 
ing the tools of communication will do 
no good unless the soil has in it the en- 
richment of honesty in satisfying human 
needs. The good teacher establishes a 
mutuality of interest with the student. 
People will not listen in the classroom or 
anywhere else unless they sense this mu- 
tuality of interest. Lyman Bryson, in 
his recently published lecture on adult 

“Television Can Use Educators” in Clear 


Channels by Max Wylie (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1954). 
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education, where he touches briefly on 
the mass media, says this: “The effect 
of any institution on the lives of human 
beings is far more important than the in- 
stitution judged by any other standard. 
What happens in the mind of the student 
reading Hamlet or Romeo and Juliet for 
the first time, is more important than any 
judgment on the greatness of the poetry.” 
Television and radio, through the good 
teacher, can capture this human ele- 
ment, and when it is done, the effect is 
magnified far beyond what the individual 
teacher can do. 

The effectiveness of the teacher in 
broadcasting would be unimportant 
without another element in the new ex- 
ploration, also one not within the in- 
terests of commercial television and ra- 
dio. I refer to the large numbers of 
people who are eager for serious learn- 
ing experience and who are eager to un- 
dertake systematic study with the help 
of the teacher-broadcaster. There are 
many examples to demonstrate the point 
—the remarkable success of the high 
school completion program in Pittsburgh, 
the college credit television courses of 
Western Reserve University and a num- 
ber of other institutions, the many ex- 
periences in radio. 

In discussing the size of the audience, 
we must come to a definition of the basic 
quality of educational broadcasting. The 
unique function of educational television 
—and in many ways the point is ap- 
plicable to educational radio—is still not 
readily understood by the public; and 
there is confusion on the definition 
among educators. The lack of clarity 
arises partly from the dual definition of 
the word “education,” and partly from 
a misconception of the technique of edu- 
cational broadcasting. 

When the broad definition of the term 
“educational” is used to encompass the 
good play, the concert, the symposium 
on current events, the scientific exposi- 
tion, the newscast—we are discussing in- 


tellectual entertainment and stimulation 
and cultural recreation. These programs 
are educational in the sense of their 
being a satisfying and we 
can readily mark the more popular ones 
—the Johns Hopkins Science Review, 
Omnibus, the Firestone Hour, many fine 
dramas, operas and concerts; Edward R. 
Murrow, Eric Severeid, Alistair Cooke, 
Jay Jackson (moderator of Twenty Ques- 
tions) and John Daly are professors in 
this modern Chautauqua or “emporium 
of learning.” 

As commercial broadcasting elevates 
its standards to satisfy the tastes of large 
segments of the population not now ade- 
quately served, more and more programs 
thus marked “educational” will be on the 
air, for there is a far larger audience 
for them than is now realized. Educa- 
tional radio and television stations now 
in operation also give a large portion 
of their broadcast time to this kind of 
educational program (beginning with a 
small “e” 

This overlap between commercial and 
educational production, of “large audi- 
ence” program service in cultural and 
intellectual entertainment, will always 
obtain and should be encouraged, but let 
us not confuse this service with the basic 
mission of the educational station. It 
is a by-product, not the essence of func- 
tion. We cannot justify the FCC alloca- 
tion of air space solely on this case, for 
while much in the educational catalogue 
has a mass audience appeal, most of it 
does not; and while educational broad- 
casters can make teaching interesting, 
the commercial broadcaster is a better 
entertainer, even with educational mate- 
rial. 

We must build our case for air space 
and time and precious educational dollars 
and energy upon the usefulness and im- 
portance of that which education alone 
can provide—educational materials sys- 
tematically presented covering well-de- 
fined areas of knowledge organized 
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around educational objectives for an au- 
dience large enough and serious enough 
to justify the service by an educational 
agency. The audience may be pre- 
school, in-school, or adult, and is not 
likely to be large (although it is larger 
by far than that with which any school 
agency has heretofore dealt)—but it is 
an audience that accepts the educational 
mission of the program and does not 
have to be enticed to listen by gadgetry 
or lured to participate by program me- 
ringue. 

Educational television and radio is a 
misnomer. We should instead speak of 
televised and broadcast education, so 
that the purposes, methods, and outcomes 
will be measured by educational stand- 
ards, not by entertainment or recrea- 
tional standards, no matter how laudable 
or worth while the latter may be. 

Confusion of objectives has plagued 
the educational television stations in the 
initial stages of development. Pressed 
by inadequate finances to have a commu- 
nity appeal instead of an educational 
appeal, in some instances, the strictly 
instructional service is not an adequate 
proportion of the total. Further, the in- 
fluence of the commercial broadcaster 
employed by education often unneces- 
sarily dilutes the substances of educa- 
tional programs, for he cannot under- 
stand that the size of the audience, be- 
yond a certain minimum, is not a major 
concern. 

We do not need to apologize for the 
inherent appeal of educational programs 
for those who are eager to learn and who 
are thus to be served by them. That 
audience is a larger one than is com- 
monly recognized and justifies the exist- 
ence of educational broadcasting. We 
do not need to sugar-coat the message 
or encapsulate it. We do not need to 
talk down to the audience. Good teach- 
ing is always interesting to those who 
want to be taught. Let us be sure we 
are broadcasting good teaching to an in- 
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terested audience with an educational 
objective—and we can forget the false 
stimuli, the faked format, the “souped 
up” tone, the implied apology. Those 
who advocate calling the noncommercial 
station a community station because they 
assume people would not respond to an 
educational description do not under- 
stand the nature of education and the 
very purpose of the educational broad- 
cast movement. Unless educational 
quality and purpose dominate the edu- 
cational broadcasting station, it might as 
well be operated by the city recreational 
department or a benevolent organiza- 
tion for cultural entertainment. 

There is a common ground between 
educational and commercial broadcast- 
ing—in the understanding of technical 
use of equipment and in management 
and administration. The differences, 
however, are vital and must not be ob- 
scured. There is the difference in pur- 
pose—the one entertains, the other 
teaches. There is the difference in tech- 
nique—the one depends upon showman- 
ship to command attention, the other 
upon concern of the listener to learn. 
There is the difference in measured 
achievement—the one counts eyes and 
ears, the other counts minds. 

Once the lines are clear, the professor 
of broadcasting can help education bor- 
row the applicable from the commercial 
field—and there is much to be borrowed 
for the enrichment and enlivening of the 
teaching process; but he does not con- 
fuse cultural recreation with education, 
attention-getting with learning, or audi- 
ence-counting with educational measure- 
ment. Because the professor of broad- 
casting has this dual role, the normal 
gap between teacher and clinician is 
widened and his task of bridging is the 
more complex. 

The educator, however, must dominate 
educational broadcasting as he does the 
teaching of broadcasting. Radio, televi- 
sion, films—are instruments of education, 
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not ends in themselves. We have not 
often enough recognized the point made 
by Stuart Chase in The Power of Words,? 
that cultural lag can be increased as well 
as narrowed, that entertainment can 
crowd out knowledge, that knowledge 
can be watered down to the point of in- 
effectiveness, that “spectatoritis” is not 
inherently a sound educational posture. 

If we keep educational broadcasting 
educational, the road ahead is clear. We 
shall continue to be good neighbors with 
commercial stations, and contribute 
many programs, some of great educa- 
tional strength, some of general intel- 
lectual entertainment, some of public 
relations value. But the mission of edu- 
cational broadcasting can be fulfilled 
only when the station is an arm of the 
educational establishment, a part of the 
regular financial, instructional, and ad- 
ministrative structure. This way the 


quality will not be diluted by irrelevant 
* New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954. 


concerns or the objectives distorted by 
noneducational influences. With this ap- 
proach, the cost of a station will not 
seem impossible, but only as the equiva- 
lent of an elementary school, of a wing of 
a high school, or of a small college build- 
ing on the campus, and the operation 
expense likewise comparable. 

Thus, too, we may concentrate on the 
total tasks of education. Radio, televi- 
sion, films, other visual aids will not be 
competitive but will complement one an- 
other for greater effectiveness in carrying 
the gigantic load ahead. 

On a twenty-fifth anniversary it is 
tempting to look back, to see how far the 
educational broadcast movement has 
come in so little time. It is tempting to 
project this progress into a forecast of 
great dimensions But our enthusiasms 
have already confused our colleagues, 
and we must concentrate on the day-by- 
day progress in experimentation and 
assessment. 








The Professional School and Postgraduate 
Medical Education 


JOHN Z. BOWERS, M.D. and ROBERT S. WARNER, M.D. 


uR professional schools are becoming 

increasingly aware of their respon- 
sibilities in postgraduate or continuation 
education. The rapid scientific and tech- 
nical developments that have emerged 
during the past ten years have height- 
ened and complicated these responsibili- 
ties. A number of medical schools in 
the United States have accumulated con- 
siderable experience in the field of post- 
graduate education, which should be 
pertinent to other areas of professional 
postgraduate development. The au- 
thors of this article were associated in 
the development of a diversified program 
of postgraduate education at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, College of Medicine, 
which not only utilized the experience 
of others but also employed new media. 
Financial support was made available 
through a generous grant from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The Com- 
monwealth Fund also assisted the pro- 
gram. 

Postgraduate medical education in- 
cludes activities engaged in by individ- 
uals possessing the degree of doctor of 
medicine which are primarily designed 
to keep them abreast of their own par- 
ticular field in medicine. It is directed 
toward the practicing physician. Gradu- 
ate medical education, on the other hand, 
consists of programs pursued by indi- 
viduals possessing the degree of doctor 
of medicine and is designed to prepare 
them for a particular field of medicine. 
It usually includes from one to five years 
and is, at times, termed residency train- 


ing. (1) 


The most widespread method for post- 
graduate medical education is through 
courses of varying duration at a medical 
center. Seven postgraduate medical 
schools in the United States offer a vari- 
ety of courses lasting one full academic 
year, while other schools which carry 
postgraduate education as one aspect of 
their various educational responsibili- 
ties offer short courses, usually less than 
two weeks in duration. During 1953-54 
there were over 1,700 such courses, with 
total attendance about 80,000 physicians. 
In the latter type, the course is designed 
as a refresher course or as presentation 
of new developments, with the focus on 
practical problems encountered by the 
practicing physician. Lectures are com- 
bined with round-table discussions and 
with bedside teaching. The enrollees 
are asked to comment on the effective- 
ness of the course and to express prefer- 
ence on subjects. Enrollment is usually 
limited and a modest tuition fee is re- 
quired. In the case of state-supported 
schools, preference is usually given to 
physicians in the state. 

Extramural programs vary with the 
geographical distribution of the practic- 
ing physicians in the operational area of 
the medical center. Usually, one or more 
faculty members visit a community for 
an afternoon and evening teaching pro- 
gram. A single topic may be approached 
from the standpoint of the specialist in 
internal medicine, the surgeon, and the 
psychiatrist. Or a variety of topics may 
be presented by the teaching team. The 
teaching team may move from one com- 
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munity to another—a circuit program— 
so that within a three-day period, three 
community areas are covered. Each 
year medical organizations related to the 
educational center file their requests for 
programs, including speakers, and dates. 
The cost of the program is usually borne 
by the educational center. 

In many parts of the United States 
physicians practice individually and 
smaller communities have but a single 
physician. Thus, the physician’s oppor- 
tunities for attendance at courses are dis- 
tinctly limited. Recognizing this stric- 
ture, in the fall of 1953 the University 
of Utah College of Medicine initiated 
a program of postgraduate medical edu- 
cation through open-channel television 
over an established commercial channel. 
The highly gratifying results of this 
audio-visual adventure suggest that open- 
channel television is a valuable medium 
for postgraduate education in other sci- 
entific and technical fields. 

Our television clinics were on the air 
for one hour, beginning at 7 a.m. This 
early hour was chosen because of max- 
imal accessibility to the physician audi- 
ence. The development and direction of 
each clinic was under the supervision of 
one of us (R. Warner) and required al- 
most full-time activity on his part. Each 
program was developed in coordination 
with a faculty member who had particu- 
lar skills and knowledge in the topic area. 
The programs required a week of inten- 
sive effort including writing of the script 
and preparation of visual aids. The 
script was slanted toward the general 
rather than the specific content of the 
program, and the participants elaborated 
in their actual discussions with a con- 
siderable degree of informality. 

The topics presented ranged over a 
wide area including problems of preg- 
nancy, cancer, X-ray diagnosis, rheu- 
matic fever, and liver disease. The fact 
that the discussions were on open chan- 
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nel did not significantly constrict the 
subject matter presented in our pro- 
grams. Patients were presented as re- 
quired, as were tissues and organs re- 
moved in surgery. We always obtained 
a legally acceptable written permit from 
the patient. We found that careful prep- 
aration of visual aids was a considerable 
asset to each program. 

Naturally our television clinics were 
constructed in part around faculty who 
gave evidence of performing well on 
television. This relatively new medium 
is a valuable educational aid to the 
teacher in evaluating his strong points 
and his weak points. 

A syllabus was distributed a week or 
more before one broadcast. This not only 
raised interest in the program but also 
was valuable to the students for subse- 
quent reference. At the end of one 
group of television clinics a written exam- 
ination was sent to the physicians. Judg- 
ing by the information that they had ac- 
quired, their diligence in returning the 
examinations, and individual comments, 
we feel that this is a valuable procedure. 
Physicians viewing the programs an- 
swered 25 percent more of the questions 
correctly than did physicians who had 
not followed the programs. 

An indication of the favorable response 
to such educational programs is that 
about 50 percent of the physicians in 
the reception area attended the televi- 
sion clinics. 

Postgraduate education on scientific 
and technical subjects may also be de- 
veloped through another audio-visual at 
home program. We prepared a number 
of compact units, suitable for handling 
through the mail, which contained a re- 
corded medical lecture, a set of 35-mm. 
slides demonstrating the lecture, the lec- 
ture in a printed version, and a table- 
top slide illuminator of a common com- 
mercial variety. The lecture was re- 


corded on a standard long-play (33% 
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r.p.m.) record. Although the units were 
designed for individual use, they were 
also suitable for group presentation. 
At the end of six months, these kits 
had been used by more than one-third 
of the physicians in Utah. 
Finally, in addition to their inherent 
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Ir 1s THE conviction of this Commission [on University Education in 
Hospital Administration] that within the discipline of general administration 
exists a matrix of hospital administration so important to the social and eco- 
nomic life of this nation that it requires the existence of high-quality programs 
of education for administration in hospitals. 

Such educational programs should be planned and organized in progressive 
stages, consisting of both formal instruction periods and supervised experience 
periods. The key unit of such a program would be a formal professional period 
conducted by a university. It is eminently clear from the thinking, both earlier 
and now, of professional hospital administrators (the graduates and preceptors 
of existing programs and the hospital administrators), as well as of professional 
educators in administration, that this period should be offered at the graduate 
level, extend for twenty-one months, and afford a master’s degree. A large 
amount of the subject-matter knowledge must be imparted during this period, 
which should be long enough to afford the student a highly effective impetus 
toward his development in the science and art of administration in hospitals, 
yet which should be short and inexpensive enough not to inhibit attracting 
men of high caliber to the field——From University Education for Administra- 
tion in Hospitals: a Report of the Commission on University Education in 
Hospital Administration, published by the American Council on Education, 
1954, 
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Psychological Problems of Women 
in Different Social Roles 


A Case History of Problem Formulation in Research 


MARIE JAHODA and JOAN HAVEL 


In June 1953 the Commission on the Edu- 
cation of Women of the American Council 
on Education invited one of the authors of 
this report to participate in a conference 
devoted to discussing research possibilities 
in the area of the commission's interest. 
This stimulating conference and the encour- 
agement offered by members of the com- 
mission, especially by Dean Althea Hottel, 
led us to submit a research proposal to the 
National Institutes of Health of the United 
States Public Health Service. This first 
ambitious proposal was turned down—as 
we now realize, wisely. But the National 
Institutes, through the kind and thoughtful 
mediation of Professor L. Cottrell, Jr., en- 
couraged us to submit a plan for a smaller 
exploratory study, for which the National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, 
in due course provided financial support. 
The investigation was supported by a re- 
search grant, M 910 (R), from the National 
Institute of Mental Health. The present 
report is the result of this study. 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness 
to the Commission on the Education of 
Women and to the United States Public 
Health Service. In addition, thanks are due 
to our colleagues, in particular Drs. Eva 
Rosenfeld, Isidor Chein, and Stuart W. 
Cook, for their helpful suggestions and 
criticisms; and above all to the women who 
permitted us to learn from their life experi- 
ence.—M. J. and J. H. 


RISTOTLE said: “We must look upon 
the female-character as being a 

sort of natural deficiency.” Two thou- 
sand years have made little difference in 
* Quoted in Astrik L. Gabriel, “Educational 


Ideas of Christine de Pisan,” Journal of the His- 
tory of Ideas, XVI (1955) 3-21. 


the argument, and the “woman prob- 
lem” is as alive and partisan an issue 
today as it has been through the inter- 
vening years.* Even a casual glance at 
current newspapers and magazines will 
demonstrate that the topic has not lost 
its attractiveness.* 

Nonetheless, there exists at present a 
conviction that women today face a prob- 
lem, a dilemma that is unique in their 
history. This conviction seems to be 
shared by most of the articulate people 
who concern themselves at all systema- 
tically with “women”—educators, public 
officials, writers, social scientists, psychia- 
trists. It is an assumption that was ac- 
cepted without question by us, as psy- 
chologists, when we proposed to under- 
take research in this area. 


*For a documentation of the history of atti- 
tudes toward women since Elizabethan times 
we can point to Virginia Woolf's beautiful essay, 
A Room of One's Own; also to a revealing piece 
of scholarship by Betty Bandel in the journal 
mentioned above, pp. 113-18: “English Chron- 
iclers’ Attitude toward Women” which treats 
of a still earlier period. Further historical in- 
formation is given in Simone de Beauvoir’s 
erudite and impassioned volume The Second 
Sex (New York: Knopf, 1953). 

* The following items are from the New York 
Times, March 10 to May 10, 1955: 90 women 
are up for election in the British House of Com- 
mons, an increase of over 20 per cent since the 
election four years ago; this is considered as 
newsworthy as the total absence of women 
among the more than 600 delegates to the 
Bandung conference. The U.N. Commission 
on the Status of Women holds a two-week con- 
ference and formally objects to the absence of 
women in high United Nations positions—a 
protest that is answered at length by the Secre- 
tary-General. The General Assembly of the 
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The initial approach 


The title of the original research plan 
was “Psychological Problems of Women 
in Different Social Roles: An Exploratory 
Case Study”; its goal, to arrive at a 
formulation of the problem in terms 
which anchored it in psychological con- 
cepts and was amenable to available re- 
search techniques; its method, the col- 
lection of case histories. 

The argument underlying the original 
problem formulation can be condensed 
somewhat as follows: the last few de- 
cades have been years of unusually rapid 
historical change; this change has had 
particularly marked effects upon the con- 
ditions of life for women; change has 
been in the direction of increased op- 
portunity for participation in a variety 
of areas—educational, vocational, po- 
litical, artistic, and so on; as a result, 
many women today are carrying on a 
greater variety of activities than they 
have been able to before, and this variety, 
or its very possibility, creates new stresses 
in life that must be met in new ways. 

Schematically, the varied styles of life 
open to American women in the middle 
of the twentieth century are presented 
in Figure 1. 

It seemed easy enough to glean from 
case histories an inventory of rewards 
and stresses peculiar to each of the cells 
in the fourfold table. Actually, how- 
ever, the task proved to be virtually 
impossible. Difficulties arose from un- 
expected quarters: our Own attitudes 
and values proved to be more obstrep- 





Presbyterian Church in the United States will 
consider again a proposal, previously twice 
defeated, to ordain women ministers. The 
dean of a College of Home Economics expresses 
concern about the decline in the proportion of 
women attending colleges and points to a double 
standard in the attitudes toward higher educa- 
tion for men and for women. A woman 
anthropologist reports to the Commission on the 
Education of Women of the American Council 
on Education that American women are emo- 
tionally upset because of trying to reconcile 
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erously involved in the subject than 
we had anticipated; the case histories 
which we obtained were much more re- 
vealing than we had dared to hope and, 
at the same time, much less appropriate 
for our task than we had confidently 
expected. Indeed, it seemed that if we 
relied on case material only we would 
hardly catch up with common sense, 
let alone surpass it. For the literature 
on women is already enormous. The 200- 
odd titles we collected—some of them 
research reports, most of them essays 
and polemics—barely scrape the surface. 
They contain, interspersed with some 
oddities, an astonishingly high amount 
of pertinent good common-sense obser- 
vations. To do research that would add 
to the already available amount of knowl- 
edge seemed at times a preposterous 
undertaking. 

Only after we had come to understand 
these and other difficulties in the ex- 
ploration was it possible to shift ground 
and emerge with a more limited and, 
perhaps because of its limitation, more 
promising research plan for the future. 
In what follows we will give an account 
of these difficulties, the nature of the ex- 
ploratory study, and the new plan. 


Some difficulties in exploration 


The proposal for the exploratory study 
was greeted as worth while and much 
needed by our colleagues, both male and 
female. Our own enthusiasm for this 
piece of research was matched by that 
of others who heard about the plan. A 


too many conflicting roles. A psychologist 
suggests that men underrate the importance of 
motherhood and that this creates difficulties for 
men and women alike, while a leader in the 
field of family relations warns women not to 
exploit their husbands’ willingness to help with 
the housework. A novel by Margaret Culkin 
Banning on the problems created for a wife and 
mother who works outside her home is an- 
nounced, and Anne Morrow Lindbergh writes 
a best seller, reprinted in digest form, which 


explores what it means to be a woman. 
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Contributions within family are\Contributions within family are 


present 


Contributions 
outside family are present 


Contributions 
outside family are absent 


absent 


e.g., women with families workje.g., single women have jobs 


e.g., housewives, women takele.g., single women or widows 
care of children or relatives 


are unemployed 


Ficure 1 


modest announcement of the research 
grant in the American Psychologist 
brought in a series of letters from psy- 
chologists, not all of them women, offer- 
ing their services and even volunteering 
them without salary, giving among their 
qualifications a deep and long-lasting in- 
terest in the problem. Several magazine 
editors asked for material for articles. 
Staff discussions of the study plan at 
the Research Center for Human Rela- 
tions were distinguished by their length 
and intensity, and question was raised as 
to the ethics of our research plan. Would 
we not stir up deep-seated conflicts and 
anxieties in the women we interviewed, 
and were we equipped to deal with the 
possibly harmful after-effects? 

Underlying this question, it seemed to 
us, Was an assumption that the life of a 
woman is inevitably so full of deep frus- 
trations and insoluble problems that re- 
pression is the only way of dealing with 
it if one wants to avoid serious psycho- 
logical disturbance. We could not deny, 
of course, that this might be so in iso- 
lated cases; but then, we felt, defensive 
repression would prove stronger than the 
impact of a research interview.‘ 

These early responses to the study are 

“One distinguished psychologist accepted the 
counterarguments against this proposition only 


reluctantly with the remark: “I wish you good 
luck for your study, as long as you don’t inter- 
view my wife.” 

Actually, most of the women we later inter- 
viewed spontaneously expressed their enjoyment 
of the experience and none appeared in any way 


disturbed by it. 


indicative of the strong value involve- 
ment with the topic, which ought to have 
been foreseen by us as psychologists from 
the outset. 

As psychologists. We repeat this 
qualification because, by contrast, it 
points to an important factor in the de- 
velopment of the study. We approached 
the problem also as women, and soon 
discovered that our own involvement 
with values had to be faced before we 
could proceed. Values are implicit in 
all research, appearing both in choice of 
problem and of method; they are per- 
haps especially relevant in social research 
which deals characteristically with 
“large” problems. Still, most such prob- 
lems (crime, for example, delinquency, 
or racial discrimination), despite one’s 
feelings about them, remain relatively 
external to the self; one can have some 
distance from them. It is harder for a 
woman to so divorce herself from woman- 
hood, and the difficulty increases as one 
touches upon its less superficial aspects. 
We considered ourselves reasonably 
good psychologists and reasonably well 
integrated as women; yet our reactions 
to reading, thinking, and discussing the 
research topic proved both unexpected 
and illuminating. 

We held strong opinions about certain 
facets of woman's life—for instance, 
equality of educational opportunity, free- 
dom to work or not to work—but this 
we had realized. More surprising was 
that the expression of contrary opinions 
could still rouse us to impatience, even to 
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anger, that our thinking had at times 
something more of passion than was 
quite proper, that we sometimes had an 
urge to teach rather than to explore. 
Discussions with colleagues were equally 
revealing. These frequently took on a 
bantering tone, though the study was 
sometimes spoken of with exaggerated 
seriousness, and we ourselves were given 
to moments of self-consciousness in talk- 
ing of it. As the study and our own 
thinking developed, we were led at one 
point to consider its abandonment— 
there is no “problem” was our argument, 
or, there is no researchable problem. 
Being a woman, we argued, was no more 
and no less than being human in one of 
the two basic conditions under which 
being human occurs. To do research just 
on the condition of being human and 
without further specification was impos- 
sible. But communication of our doubts 
brought unexpected protest. We were 
met with disbelief, with denial, even with 
amusement: our women colleagues were 
certain there was research to be done be- 
cause they had problems, as women; our 
men colleagues because they had prob- 
lems with women. 

We do not feel that these reactions 
are unique either to us or to the psy- 
chologists with whom we have spoken. 
Similar feelings—and they need not be 
solely a handicap—will have to be faced 
by anyone who chooses to work in such 
an area of experience. Though we have 
come to look with some detachment at 
our own involvement with the subject 
matter, it is impossible for us to say in 
what way it has influenced our thinking. 
This is why its discussion has a legitimate 
place in this case history of problem for- 
mulation. 

As we learned to accept the emotional 
intensity which surrounded the study, we 
were ready to face some of the intel- 
lectual problems it presented. Foremost 
among them was the realization of a 
shortcoming in the fourfold table pre- 
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sented earlier: it omits the dimension 
of time. What makes the life of a 
woman easy at one stage may be exactly 
the factor which makes it difficult at an- 
other; present satisfaction may be bought 
at the price of future suffering, or vice 
versa. To discover what it means to live 
a particular kind of life, one should 
look, not at a single point in the life 
cycle, but at its entire course. A woman 
who devotes herself entirely to rearing 
a family may be faced with a sense of 
emptiness and lack of purpose later on 
when left alone; a woman who devotes 
herself to a career may face the regrets 
of childlessness, though the transition to 
old age may be easier for her. A woman 
who combines both functions may feel 
that she is straining her energies to the 
breaking point at the time her children 
are small, even though she may exper- 
ience deep satisfactions later on. 

To trace the relations between different 
stages in life, we decided to begin with 
women who had lived through the major 
part of their lives and could talk about 
the various stages retrospectively. 

Such an approach had one obvious 
danger for the problem we proposed to 
investigate: it did not really take account 
of historical change. One’s life is inti- 
mately bound up with the period in 
which it is lived; it is difficult to com- 
pare the woman of thirty today with her 
counterpart of 1920—or of three decades 
hence. To take only the most obvious 
example: technology has so radically 
changed the nature of housework that the 
challenge and the difficulties it presents 
are obviously quite different today from 
those at the beginning of the century. 
One of the women we interviewed, 
for example, told us with considerable 
pride and in some detail how she finally 
made her husband have electricity in- 
stalled in their home, and how this af- 
fected her way of living. 

Barely less obvious is the psychological 
difference in going to work at the two 
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time periods. Some of the women we 
talked to had been active in the woman 
suffrage movement or were the first 
women in their families to obtain jobs. 
Their accounts reflected both the effort 
involved and the satisfaction that comes 
from knowing one dares to be different 
and consciously breaking with tradition 
—-satisfactions and efforts which are ab- 
sent from the experience of younger 
women when they go out to work today. 

If we concentrated on older women, 
we gained the advantage of seeing the 
interrelationship of life stages which we 
could not have found in working with 
younger ones; but we lost the opportunity 
to observe how psychological problems 
in earlier stages would be modified by 
current historical conditions. The prob- 
lem is in essence insoluble, since the his- 
torical future in its impact on women’s 
lives remains unpredictable. As a com- 
promise the age limit was arbitrarily set 
as at least fifty years. The overview of 
the life span ‘thus afforded might help 
identify crucial psychological turning 
points which could later on be studied 
with younger women under current his- 
torical conditions. 

There were other difficulties. Their 
exposition will be made easier after the 
procedures of the exploratory study have 


been described. 
The exploratory study 


We set out, then, to interview women 
over fifty, preferably in the fifty-sixty 
decade. The interview was intended to 
be a kind of life history covering the 
major occurrences in the respondent's 
life, but focused on the expectations of 
the important people in the woman’s 
life for her behavior as a woman, and on 
those life events that are biologically 
uniquely feminine—menstruation, child- 
birth, and menopause. The interview 
schedule was flexible and tentative. It 
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was expected that revisions would be 
necessary—and they were—as interview- 
ing proceeded. 

We began by asking friends and col- 
leagues for names of women in this age 
group—we specified articulate women, 
to make the task easier at first—who 
might be willing to be interviewed. 
These women in turn gave us other 
names and the sample was assembled 
in this fashion. In all, fifteen life his- 
tories were collected.® 

This lack of systematic selection has 
drawbacks, of course, and we cannot 
readily specify the population from 
which the group was drawn. The sample 
covered a wider age span than was first 
intended (fifty to seventy-five years). 
Half of them were Jewish. All were 
American-born, nine of them living since 
early childhood in New York City (the 
rest were scattered: Midwest, New Eng- 
land, the South). At the time of the 
study they were about equally divided 
between those who did not work and 
those with full or part-time jobs; and 
among the categories of married, wid- 
owed, " divorced, and single women. Half 
of them live at present completely alone. 
Only two had school-age children. Some 
had come from upper-middle-class fami- 
lies and some from backgrounds of ex- 
treme poverty, but all had parents who 
valued education and professed a better- 
than-average cultural level. Half of 
them had graduated from small women’s 
colleges. Their work experience was al- 
most exclusively in grammar- or second- 
ary-school teaching, the rest in clerical 
or restaurant work (a situation which, in- 


* By the time we had interviewed this number 
of women we were convinced that we had 
learned what we could from this approach. A 
trial of the same method with younger women 
did not prove more rewarding, and we were led 
finally to another method of data-collection 
which will be discussed further on in the ex- 
planation of a revised research plan. 
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cidentally, is also true of recent college 
graduates ).° 

Interviewing was done by the writers 
in the interviewee’s home, except in two 
cases in which it was done at the schools 
where the respondents taught. The in- 
terviews, save for these two cases, were 
done in a single session lasting from 
two and a half to five hours. They 
tended to be unsystematic in structure, 
following in large part the form dictated 
by the nature of the individual experi- 
ence, though some questions were asked 
of all subjects. These questions referred 
particularly to the expectations from a 
woman which were held by significant 
persons in the woman’s life—her father, 
mother, siblings, teachers, husband, 
friends, and children. All women were 
also asked to specify particular satisfac- 
tions and problems as they experienced 
them at different stages of their lives. 

This, then, was the material from 
which we attempted to derive psycho- 
logical hypotheses about role, role choice, 
and role conflict in various life stages 
and for various styles of life. 

Soon it emerged that it was virtually 
impossible to allocate the various stages 
in the life cycles of these women in the 
manner prescribed by the fourfold table 
without violating the psychological in- 
sights that we had gained from the in- 
terviews. Not only were the cell boun- 
daries hard to define, not only did each 
cell contain a greater variety of possi- 
bilities than we had imagined; but more 
important, even in clear-cut cases the 
“role” as we had defined it seemed often 
a negligible psychological facet of life, 
compared to other events in the life his- 


*See, for example, Mary Lee Marksberry 
and C. M. Louttit, University Women’s Opinions 
on their Education: Summary of a Study Made 
Under the Auspices of the University of Illinois 
Committee on Education for Women, 1951. 
(Urbana, Ill.: University of Ilinois Committee 
on Education for Women; mimeographed ), pp. 
1-28. 
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tory which occurred at the time. Take, 
for instance, the situation of one of these 
women: married, with a young child, de- 
serted by her husband, and compelled to 
earn her own living. The psychological 
experiences of that period were intense. 
By no stretch of the imagination, how- 
ever, could they be attributed to her new 
time schedule, or to the rewards and 
frustrations resulting from work. Or an- 
other case: a Southern lady, married to 
an adoring and protective husband with 
whom she traveled extensively. Here 
the marriage relationship, the person- 
ality of husband and wife, the economic 
life circumstances, and the stimulating 
experiences in travel determined the feel- 
ing tone of that stage. When the hus- 
band died and the woman started to 
work, the new role was psychologically 
secondary to the impact of the major 
events which had caused the change. 
The usefulness of role terminology to 
describe these kinds of life experiences 
seems debatable, though—as we shall try 
to point out—the concept is meaningful 
in other contexts. 

Indeed, with each interview we were 
struck afresh with the quality of drama 
of each life story, with the richness, the 
complexity, and the uniqueness of the 
individual life, which seemed to defy 
comparative analysis. The uniqueness 
of every individual was compounded by 
the uniqueness of life events—none un- 
common in itself but whose pattern of 
occurrence was never twice the same. 
None of our subjects led an “ordinary” 
life and none had escaped at least some 
of the major, though inevitable, misfor- 
tunes of living. 


Mrs. A was taken ‘rom school to care for 
a fatally ill mother and a younger brother; 
she did not get beyond the ninth grade in 
school. She married early, and well, but 
when her children were near grown, her 
husband left her for her best friend. In 
the ensuing turmoil her daughter became 
estranged from her for many years. 
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Mrs. C’s husband lost everything in the 
crash of ’29; he suffered thereafter a num- 
ber of crippling anxiety attacks. The couple 
remained childless, Mrs. C working for many 
years, as they had to help support both her 
own parents and her husband’s. Her mother 
became bedridden in old age, developing 
what was probably a senile psychosis; she 
needed constant care. 

Miss F’s mother died while she was still 
in high school, leaving her to care for a four- 
story house, a father who was erratically 
employed, and a younger brother who 
proved more or less irresponsible. Some- 
how she never met the right man, perhaps 
in part because both father and brother 
ridiculed or otherwise discouraged any pros- 
pective suitors. She was well in middle age 
when her father died and her brother left 
the home to get married. 


These are not the only instances of 
troubled lives. One of our subjects 
has a daughter in a mental institution; 
another was raised with a disturbed sister 
who involved the family in repeated 
scandal; one of the women who had led 
a more fortunate life was left by her 
husband’s early death too old to carry 
on a career she had abandoned for him. 
Serious financial problems were not un- 
common, and there were major crises 
with husbands and children, while hardly 
one seemed free of the ambivalence en- 
gendered by erratic, unstable, cold, or 
oversolicitous parents; attachment to the 
father was generally quite strong while 
the relations to the mother tended to be 
tense and conflictive. Aging itsélf posed 
its own problems and led to expressions 
of aimlessness and of despair. 


I had a lot of good friends, but one can’t 
write letters all the time so all the friend- 
ships have died down and so many of my 
friends are actually dead. And also there is 
nothing to write about in my life now, every- 
thing’s so empty. Here in New York I can 
live and die and it doesn’t make a difference 


to anybody. 


I feel that we have lost our place, that 
we are engaged in a lot of false activities 
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just to keep busy, that we have outlived our 
time. . . . I think science is holding us too 
long. 


There were moments, especially around 
forty, when I had the feeling, what have 
you done with yourself! 


It is well that time alters both self 
and circumstance, or life might be well- 
nigh unbearable. As it is, it often takes 
on a tragic quality when viewed as a 
whole, though it seems more bearable 
when seen only day-to-day. None of 
these women considered themselves 
especially ill-treated by fate. “I've had 
a lot of fun,” one of them said, “it hasn’t 
all been stark tragedy.” Fun there was 
in each life, enjoyment and satisfaction. 
Crises were lived through, loss and depri- 
vation lived with. Though they varied 
in the difficulties they had to meet, we 
do not feel, that as a group these women 
were necessarily any less happy or any 
more so than another group so hap- 
hazardly selected. Of such variety “nor- 
mality” consists. 

As we read and reread the case his- 
tories, more and more averse to classi- 
fying joys and sorrows as role satisfac- 
tions and role conflicts, we realized that 
we were dangerously near to denying the 
possibility of a scientific social psychol- 
ogy. 

Coming to terms with this problem 
proved to be the turning point in this 
case history of problem formulation. We 
shall set down here why our approach— 
that is, the special combination of con- 
cepts and method—led us astray, at the 
risk of belaboring what would have been 
obvious from the outset to wiser psy- 
chologists. Before doing so we suggest, 
perhaps in self-defense, that such wis- 
dom is inevitably quite rare. The very 
multitude of factors which a realistic 
social psychology has to take into ac- 
count makes it understandable that the 
shape of the wood looks different when 
one approaches it first and when one 
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looks back on it after having observed 
individual trees, or bumped one’s head 
against them. 

Science is possible only where one 
deals with recurring patterns. The 
uniqueness of the individual is amenable 
to study as in psychoanalysis, only if the 
focus of attention is on recurring pat- 
terns within the individual; the unique- 
ness of a historical period only if the 
focus of attention is on recurring patterns 
within that period. Thus, Dollard’s 
Caste and Class in a Southern Town," 
based on a collection of life histories, 
could yield results only because the 
town, the period, and thus the social con- 
ditions which entered into the lives of 
his respondents were kept constant. We, 
however, kept constant neither the in- 
dividual, not even the psychological 
types of women, nor the life situations. 

The recurring pattern in which we 
were interested was the social role of a 
woman. Roles, as we now know with 
hindsight, affect directly the everyday 
experience of living, but they do not 
affect with equal directness the course 
of life which—at least when seen retro- 
spectively—is governed by major events 
which are not foreseen or planned by an 
individual. Life, in its sweeping course, 
happens to people. Major events, how- 
ever, determine the conscious content of 
the daily business of living only at a few 
dramatic turning points. For the rest, it 
is the role in which a woman finds her- 
self at any one moment, mediated by her 
personality, which determines her activi- 
ties, the concerns which enter her mind, 
and the factual nature of her relation- 
ship with others, including her family. 
To play the role of mother does say some- 
thing about the way a woman lives from 
day to day, though neither “play” nor 
“role” does anything like express the 
quality of motherhood. It was this 
broader meaning about which the women 


* New York: Harper & Bros. 
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interviewed spoke; the daily perform- 
ance of role requirements was neglected. 

The life histories did not recapture 

this actual content of which daily living 
consists at any but the stage in which 
the woman found herself at the time of 
the interview. The current role’s satis- 
factions and frustrations seemed to color 
decisively the account of the past. Prob- 
lems of interpretation of seemingly fac- 
tual data arose in numbers. One does 
not readily admit to oneself, let alone to 
a stranger, the more painful of one’s mis- 
takes and—outside a psychoanalytic ses- 
sion—it is well this is so. Inevitably, 
therefore, we obtained little evidence 
about the doubts which beset most peo- 
ple at earlier stages of their lives or about 
the wavering that often precedes deci- 
sions which one expects to have an im- 
pact on the course of one’s life. One 
of the women told us that she felt she 
was unattractive as a young girl; she 
was waiting for life to happen to her, 
rather aimlessly, without a plan and 
without a job, daydreaming of being per- 
haps a famous writer one day but never 
writing much. “I married the first man 
who fell in love with me,” she said, “I 
learned to love him over the years”; 
and continued to describe her marriage 
as satisfactory from its beginning. 

For psychological interpret ation it may 
be a useful rule to consider denial of 
conflict as probably suspect, but it is 
not a wholly reliable one. How is one 
to judge, for example, the childhood ex- 
periences of the four women quoted be- 
low? 

It was a very uneventful, uninteresting 
childhood. We ate, we drank, we slept. 
Nothing really happened. 

I was so happy when I got away to col- 
lege and could live alone. I never regretted 
leaving my parents’ house. And this was 
wonderful about getting married, that I 
would never have to go back there. 

I think they really wanted a boy. I don't 
know. . I think they were kind of dis- 
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appointed, because I was a girl. . . . I was 
a very unhappy child. I still think I was 


somewhat unwanted. 


It was one of the most marvelous story- 
book childhoods that anyone could ever 
have. 


We can make inferences on the basis of 
such statements, but they will remain 
uncertain ones. 

Nor was the effort to get at attitudes 
toward the relative value of various roles 
productive for psychological interpreta- 
tion of their meaning to these women. 
One woman in her middle fifties, for ex- 
ample, was engaged in part-time work. 
When asked about her attitude toward 
working, she answered: “You must un- 
derstand something about my husband, 
to understand me. Don't laugh, but he 
really thinks I am a beautiful woman 
and ought to live like a queen. It’s 
funny after twenty-seven years, but he 
really does. He thinks I ought to do 
what I like, and I like to work. And 
he also thinks I should not work and 
have two maids.” A perfectly reasonable 
and psychologically convincing answer, 
of course, but one which one would hesi- 
tate to classify in terms of attitude to- 
ward work. In other cases, the tragic 
loneliness of old age overshadowed 
clearly the reply to the same question. 
A lady of seventy-five years, for example, 
said: “I worked all my life; I think what 
my family appreciated most about me 

was that I could bake bread. I some- 
times wonder whether women who are 
just housewives don’t get more out of 
life in the end than I.” In the context 
of reviewing their entire life history, 
talking about role satisfactions and frus- 
trations as if they could be isolated from 
the rest of life did not make sense to 
our respondents. Knowing the full flavor 
of their life histories, it makes little sense 
to us to interpret attitudes toward 
women’s roles in artificial isolation. 

Furthermore, there already exist sev- 
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eral studies on women’s attitudes toward 
various roles which confirm a rather ob- 
vious point: the vast majority of women 
want to be married and have children. 
But they fail, as much as does the case 
history method, in getting at the feel- 
ings about performance of specific roles 
or role combinations. To study the psy- 
chological experiences inherent in vari- 
ous roles is still our major interest. Ob- 
viously it requires a different approach. 


Conclusions for social psychological 
research on women 


What follows is a summary of what 
has been learned about the feasibility of 
social psychological research on women’s 
position in society. 

Some comments on the literature — 
Most of the literature on women implies 
tacitly that man is the yardstick for the 
human race. The very size of the litera- 
ture on women, incomparably greater 
than that on men, demonstrates that the 
female variation of the species is re- 
garded as the one that needs explanation 
or justification, or that warrants special 
comment. 

The arguments in the literature are 
generally based on one of two major as- 
sumptions: woman is a “problem” by 
virtue of her biological condition, or by 
reason of her social situation. 

The first argument runs like this: 
Woman’s conflict stems from the fact 
that she is not a man. Therefore she 
feels inferior (with or without the im- 
plication that she is inferior: sometimes 
she is considered superior) and she 
struggles constantly to prove her equality 
(or superiority) or is eaten with envy 
and discontented with her lot. 

The second argument asserts that 


woman's conflict is mainly with society 
which has exploited her and which con- 
tinues to do so (for example, giving un- 
equal pay for equal work) and which 
does not offer her the kind of opportuni- 
ties necessary for her to fulfill herself 
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both as a woman (that is, to bear chil- 
dren) and as an individual (which is 
given various meanings). 

More often than not either argument 
is used to bolster a cause. The pole- 
mical tone of much writing on the topic 
disguises, rather than reveals, the sound 
basis for statements on either score. Of 
course there are biological (not only 
sexual in the narrow sense) differences 
between men and women; of course their 
social position and privileges are unequal. 
Indeed, a great deal of research in either 
area remains to be done. By way of 
example, psychoanalytic study of the 
psychological implications of bisexuality 
has barely begun. And the more subtle 
forms of social discrimination against 
women, beyond those concerned with 
equal rights, have as yet hardly been 
enumerated, though there is evidence 
that man remains the yardstick even 
where some external conditions are 
equalized.* Actually, one of the most 
interesting problems for research is the 
study of the interaction of social and 
biological conditions, a question which 
is attracting increasing attention. 

The problem in which we are inter- 
ested, however, is more limited in scope. 
We want to avoid the “why” of the 
woman problem, undoubtedly a provoca- 
tive question, but one which has re- 
mained unanswered throughout the cen- 
turies. If, however, biological equip- 
ment and social conditions are taken as 
given, an immediate question arises: 
How do women in our society experience 


* The existence of such subtle discrimination, 
in the midst of apparent equality of the sexes 
in this country, was acutely observed by one of 
our younger respondents who had spent a year 
of her girlhood in Guam. She was deeply im- 
pressed by the fact that adolescent boys and 
girls in this Spanish-speaking community lived 
in quite separate worlds, though each was com- 
plete in its own way; she was equally im- 
pressed by the contrast found on her return to 
this country where, she said, “the girls were just 
the same as the boys, only less so.” 
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the particular rewards and stresses to 
which they are exposed? 


“Conflict” as a focus for research.— 
The answer to the problem just raised 
is often sought in some formulation such 
as this: various role patterns are “good” 
or “bad” to the extent that they are pro- 
ductive of conflict for the individual who 
lives them. Women are often written of 
as though, because they have conflicts, 
something were radically wrong with 
them; or that life should be so ordered 
for them that they would be free of con- 
flict. Yet life without conflict is incon- 
ceivable, and this is true for men as well 
as for women. Many of the major prob- 
lems which have to be faced in life are 
similar for both sexes—the making and 
breaking of personal relationships; birth, 
marriage, illness, and death; the eco- 
nomic struggle; and the search for love 
and for a purpose in life. It is the con- 
crete content of these problems, not their 
existence, which is different for men and 
women, just as it is different at different 
periods of history and varies with a 
number of other factors, such as age and 
socioeconomic circumstances. 


As the concrete content of life’s prob- 
lems varies with different life situations, 
so will each life situation carry its own 
possible gratifications. Even though the 
general debate on women focuses on 
problems and conflicts, it is equally im- 
portant to study the positive aspects of 
life patterns. As a matter of fact, ex- 
periences of conflict and gratification are 
probably more intertwined than the arti- 
ficial distinction suggests. Some of life’s 
most intense satisfactions derive from 
having faced and lived through conflict 
situations. Research should therefore 
concern itself as much with the manner 
in which conflicts are handled as with 
their content. 

Who shall be studied?—Implicit in 
what has already been said is the recog- 
nition of the impossibility of doing re- 
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search or making statements about Amer- 
ican women in general (beyond collect- 
ing such information as that they consti- 
tute about one-third of the labor force). 
Questions raised by educators and other 
interested people ° such as, what are “the 
influences that biological factors, educa- 
tion, cultural patterns, and social atti- 
tudes have had upon women’s personali- 
ties, the use of their aptitudes, and the 
nature of their contributions to American 
life” *° are, from a research point of 
view, unrealistic. There are no ways in 
which research could, within a reason- 
able span of time, answer such ques- 
tions as these or those we have raised 
for “the American woman.” 

The selection of any group of women 
for study will inevitably be somewhat ar- 
bitrary; justification could be found for 
choosing anyone. We find it easiest to 
justify the study of women with profes- 
sional training for the following reasons: 
They are the group most talked about 
with regard to women’s problems. They, 
perhaps, serve as models to other women 
for the peak of achievement open to their 
sex. Even though equal educational op- 
portunities are generally available to 
women who want to train in the pro- 
fessions, some educators doubt the wis- 
dom of providing these scarce facilities 
for students who may not practice their 
profession. And finally, there is reason 
to believe that this group experiences 


* See, for example, the thoughtful and reason- 
able study titled How Fare American Women? 
prepared by Althea K. Hottel, director of the 
Commission on the Education of Women 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 
1955). 


” Ibid., p. 43. 
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most sharply the conflicting attractions 
of various patterns of life. 

Method of study.—As we redefined the 
focus and goal of research on women, we 
experimented with a procedure which 
proved far more useful than the case-his- 
tory method in getting relevant data. We 
interviewed a number of younger women 
with professional training who had 
adopted various solutions to the prob- 
lem of the competing attractions of dif- 
ferent life patterns: some worked and 
raised a family; some worked but re- 
mained childless; and others gave up 
work in order to rear their children. The 
focus of the interview was a detailed 
account of their activities during the 
preceding day. This was supplemented 
by asking about differences between it 
and a typical day, and about a typical 
week end. In each case, these questions 
led spontaneously and directly into a dis- 
cussion of the woman’s feelings about 
the role in which she found herself and 
the way in which she handled the prob- 
lems of everyday living. 

This method has the advantage of cap- 
turing the quality of daily life, of getting 
at behavioral and attitudinal data, and 
perhaps most important, of enabling 
women to talk freely with little need for 
rationalization. 


This, then, is the result of our explora- 
tion: we have redefined the problem; we 
have limited its scope; and we have made 
it—hopefully—more amenable to social 
psychological research. We do not 


claim that the results of this future study 
will solve the problems of American 
women, nor that it is the only possible 
research. But as psychologists and as 
women it arouses our curiosity. 
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NIVERSITY adult education in the 

United States has existed for a 
century and a half, but to the eye of the 
modern observer all the stages of its 
development may still be clearly seen. 
In India, it has been said, twenty cen- 
turies of culture live together side by 
side; in the United States fifteen decades 
of university adult education are all 
present at once, sometimes in the same 
city. There are colleges and universities 
whose tentative ventures look very much 
like the evening course program which 
Columbia College undertook in 1830, or 
which leave the initiative to individual 
professors as Yale did to Benjamin Silli- 
man in 1808. There are other institutions 
of higher learning whose large and ma- 
ture programs have been developing 
solidly and substantially for fifty years 
or more. 

Excellence is not, to be sure, directly 
proportionate to length of life. Some of 
the most outstanding evening colleges 
and extension divisions have come into 
being only recently and some of them 
still flourish under the leadership of their 
original deans. Everywhere, particularly 
since 1945, the pulse has quickene dd. 
Today we cannot count the number of in- 
stitutions which maintain programs, be- 
cause by the time one audit is completed, 
new colleges and universities have en- 
tered the field. We cannot estimate the 
number of people influenced, because 
the services now provided are so varied 
that our systems of counting have lost 
their meaning. 

To be significant, therefore, any ap- 


* The author is indebted to Dr. James D. 
Whipple of the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults staff for his assistance in 
preparing this paper. 


praisal of university adult education in 
the United States must consider not the 
present situation but the forces which 
are working to make that situation dif- 
ferent. What is the dynamic principle 
which is causing extension divisions and 
evening colleges to expand so rapidly? 
We see about us programs at every level 
of maturity. What is the difference be- 
tween the primitive and the highly de- 
veloped types of program? 

A clue to the answer may be found in 
that great source book on life in the 
United States, Tocqueville’s Democracy 
in America. ‘The Americans, he re- 
peatedly suggests, are a people who have 
broad aspirations and immediate drives 
but who do not know how to relate their 
impulses to their dream of a more perfect 
society. “They are haunted by visions 
of what will be; in this direction their 
unbounded imagination grows and di- 
lates beyond all measure.”* But the 
aim of imagination “. . . is not habitually 
lofty; and life is generally spent in 
eagerly coveting small objects that are 
within reach.”* “Democracy not only 
leads men to a vast number of incon- 
siderable productions; it also leads them 
to raise some monuments on the largest 
scale; but between these two extremes 
there is a blank.” ® 

What restrains the Americans from 
achieving their ideals? Tocqueville 
answers: 


Men living in democracies ... find... 
that the laws of their country open a bound- 
less field of action before them, but that no 


* Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in Amer- 


ica (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945), II, 
73-74. 


* Ibid., p. 245. 
* Ibid., p. 53. 
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one can hope to hasten across it. Between 
them and the final object of their desires 
they perceive a multitude of small inter- 
mediate impediments, which must be slowly 
cman this prospect wearies and dis- 
courages their ambition at once. They 
therefore give up hopes so doubtful and 
remote, to search nearer to themselves for 
less lofty and more easy enjoyments. Their 
horizon is not bounded by the laws, but 
narrowed by themselves.‘ 


The result of this lack of sustained 
effort is described in the chapter which 
he strikingly entitled “Why the Ameri- 
cans Are so Restless in the Midst of Their 
Prosperity.” 

The argument might be advanced that 
Americans have not changed in the years 
since 1838. Certainly each rereading of 
the words of the sharp-eyed Frenchman 
persuades us anew that in many respects 
he captured the very essence of our 
modern temperament. And yet a second 
view must convince us that in some re- 
spects we have managed to direct our 
efforts toward the realization of our 
dreams. An outstanding example is the 
provision of public education. In 1830 
some Americans believed that all chil- 
dren should be taught the basic tools of 
learning so that they might be more 
effective and intelligent citizens. This 
ideal was clear enough and had an ap- 
parent simplicity—but everyone knows 
how hard it was to accomplish. Yet by 
1890 we could say that we had come 
close to achieving it. We had, at least, 
brought most American children within 
the doors of the elementary school even 
though we realized then and realize now 
that the task of improving the quality 
of those schools is not done and never 
will be done. 

By 1890, however, our grandfathers 
had a new goal: to give to all children 
opportunities for learning beyond the 
elementary school level. To those who 
knew the Latin grammar schools, the 


‘ Ibid., p. 246-47. 
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academies, and the small colleges and 
universities of that day, this goal seemed 
impossible to achieve. Nor has it been 
achieved. But the high school was in- 
vented and spread so widely that now 
about three-fourths of all children of 
appropriate age are in attendance. At 
the same time, more and larger institu- 
tions of higher learning were organized; 
they now enroll one-third of all young 
people of college age. A broad vision is 
being made a reality by countless and 
costly decisions. In the education of 
young people we have diminished the 
gap between our aspirations and our im- 
mediate drives. 

You will by now have perceived the 
outlines of my central thesis. In the edu- 
cation of adults our generation sees, far 
more sharply than ever before, a goal 
which has been in the hearts of men 
throughout recorded history. Simply and 
straightforwardly put, it is the conviction 
that ‘society will be better if men of all 
sorts and conditions have the opportunity 
to continue to learn throughout their 
lives. The fact that adults can and do 
learn has been demonstrated by Thorn- 
dike and other educational psychologists 
with sufficient objectivity to satisfy the 
modern passion for scientific truth. But 
thousands of years before they had the 
proof, men had the conviction that all 
life is a time of learning. The earliest 
literature of ancient Athens consists of 
the fragments of thirty-eight poems by 
Solon. Of one of them, only one sen- 
tence is left. This is the sentence: “Ever 
as I grow old I learn many things.” 

In 1830 our ancestors believed that the 
right to schooling which had formerly 
been restricted to the children of the 
elite should be made available to all. In 
our own time we believe that the right to 
continue learning throughout life, which 
formerly was the prerogative of the 
leisured class, shall be made equally 
available. We have determined to sur- 
mount “the multitude of small inter- 
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mediate impediments” to link together 
our aspirations and our immediate prac- 
tice. It is this fact which explains the 
dynamic character of university adult 
education today. 

Some men, left alone, will accomplish 
the ideal of lifelong learning for them- 
selves. Why are we not content to leave 
the matter to the initiative of the indi- 
vidual? The answer is the same for 
adults as it is for children: those who do 
not know need the guidance of those who 
do know. The adult educator works alone 
or collaboratively with the groups he 
teaches. He offers alternatives: citizen- 
ship to aliens; the basic tools of learning 
to the illiterate; professional training to 
the breadwinner; a better home to the 
breadmaker; effective community action 
to the citizen; and a keener appreciation 
of the arts and the other great resources 
of our culture to everyone. 

Has American society been improved 
because education has been made avail- 
able to all children? The best answer 
to that question would be to ask if we 
would be willing to go back to the days 
of 1830, and particularly to remember 
that, if we did, many of us here tonight 
might well be condemned to remain il- 
literate because we did not belong to 
the elite to whom education was then 
restricted. 

Suppose that society provided as fully 
for the mature as it now does for the im- 
mature. Suppose each individual had a 
real chance to pursue learning all his life, 
attempting to change himself for the 
better in directions which seem interest- 
ing and useful to him and by means ap- 
propriate both to the ends he seeks and 
the pattern of his days. Our lives as indi- 
viduals, as members of groups, and as 
citizens, would be so immeasurably en- 
riched that we would never willingly 
turn back to the days when life did not 
offer us this opportunity and this free- 
dom. 

Is this ideal impossible to realize? Per- 
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haps so. Certainly the American com- 
mon school has not accomplished all the 
hopes of the pioneers of 1830. Yet the 
existence of their ideal has made possible 
the reality which we now see everywhere 
about us. Their success adds to our own 
determination to make it possible for 
education to continue throughout life. 
Tocqueville would observe that it does 
not much matter whether we are right 
or wrong. Shrugging his shoulders, he 
comments: “When once the Americans 
have taken up an idea, whether it be 
well or ill founded, nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to eradicate it from their 
minds.” 5 

Let us turn from aspirations to pro- 
grams and focus directly on the work 
of university extension divisions and eve- 
ning colleges. Tocqueville would almost 
certainly say that our predecessors (in- 
cluding our contemporary colleagues 
who act as though they were our prede- 
cessors) operated only in terms of spe- 
cific drives rather than in any concerted 
attempt to achieve the broad aspiration 
which was in their hearts. What kind of 
program resulted from this concern with 
the immediate and the obvious? The 
central aim was vocational for, after all, 
the desire for money or professional 
status is always present. Teachers, en- 
gineers, farmers, real estate operators, 
lawyers, and would-be authors were 
given basic courses. Even the liberal 
arts programs appeared to have a voca- 
tional purpose, for the students were told 
by both industry and the university alike 
that they must have a degree to “get 
ahead.” Added to the vocational motive 
were various others. Organized groups 
needed to fill their meeting time some- 
how, and so speakers’ bureaus, packaged 
libraries, and film distribution centers 
were developed. The curiosity about 
celebrities was satisfied by the schedul- 
ing of lecture series. Topics of current 


* Ibid., I, 188. 
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pular interest were made the focus 
or quick courses. Broad areas of con- 
tent—art, logic, psychology, philosophy, 
science, foreign language, mathematics 
—were capsulated so that the students 
could secure that measure of knowledge 
which could be achieved without fatigue 
in five to ten sessions. 

There is nothing particularly wrong 
with these various patterns although I 
do not need to struggle hard to conceal 
my enthusiasm for them. They repre- 
sent a normal and natural response to 
a group of human needs and drives. To 
the extent that they provide immediate 
gratification and awaken the desire for 
more learning, they are good. The 
easiest test is the test of popularity— 
and they are popular. Yet the deans 
of adult education, in the midst of their 
prosperity, have remained restless, for 
they realized how great a gap exists be- 
tween their immediate activities and 
their broad aspirations. 

Could the work which was already 
begun really get at the significant needs 
of adults and give them the added power 
and insight which would make them 
and their society better and richer? 
Were the universities doing the hard 
things, the things that only they could do, 
to meet the most basic and fundamental 
needs of adults at the various phases of 
a long lifetime? 

The extent of dissatisfaction with the 
past programs has provided the answer 
to the question. At institution after in- 
stitution, evening college deans and 
deans of extension have left behind them 
the plateau of their accomplished pro- 
grams and have started toward loftier 
aspirations, blazing fresh trails as they 
went. As yet, few of them can say, as 
Dr. Johnson did of his dictionary: “I 
knew very well what I was undertaking, 
and very well how to do it, and have 
done it very well.” It was hard to move 
away from the known and the comfort- 
able and to refuse to be content with 


shifting regular university courses to new 
hours and new places or with satisfying 
immediate popular demands. It is to 
the credit of the deans of adult education 
that they have insisted on being creative. 

When one departs from the safe, sure 
paths of the academic world and moves 
out into the new world of adult educa- 
tion, the old categories and the old ideas 
prove to have only a limited usefulness. 
Systems of education which were built 
for the narrow span of years immediately 
following adolescence and which assume 
that the student’s central task is educa- 
tion are not likely to be serviceable for 
the long lifetime of adults whose needs 
for education grow out of their mature 
experience and whose learning activities 
must be fitted into the complicated struc- 
ture of their responsibilities. To apply 
to adults the standards developed for 
undergraduates is to miss the point as 
completely as General Grant did when 
he observed that Venice would be a fine 
city if it were only drained. 

It is not surprising therefore that as 
the deans of adult education have moved 
toward broader goals and a more com- 
prehensive program, they have discov- 
ered that the new dimension of lifelong 
learning has changed their perspective 
toward the traditional ends of university 
education. At least three conclusions 
already appear to be of major import- 
ance. First, adult education restores to 
liberal education an older and a broader 
interpretation than that customarily pro- 
vided on our campuses. Second, the 
professional education of adults must 
have different goals from the professional 
education which is offered to young peo- 
ple. Third, there are other ends of edu- 
cation which are coordinate with and 
perhaps —— important to liberal and 
professional education. Let us explore 
each of these three related conclusions. 

In the effort to broaden the mind and 
to extend the range of its widest powers, 
which we call “liberal education,” uni- 
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versity adult educators deal with the 
same arts and the same content as do 
their colleagues who teach immature 
minds on the campus. But since those 
colleagues have been operating on the 
assumption that formal education would 
end with graduation from college, they 
have tended to ignore one of the funda- 
mental tenets laid down by the found- 
ers of the liberal tradition. Aristotle said 
that young men do not have the mature 
experience to hear lectures on politics; 
later authors have emphasized the same 
point with other subjects whose compre- 
hension depends on experience and judg- 
ment. In these deeper concerns, young 
people can learn the rules and the prin- 
ciples but only formally and with little 
understanding of their interaction in the 
affairs of mankind. 

We must therefore conceive of liberal 
education as being common to the learn- 
ing activities of both undergraduates and 
adults. The students on our campuses 
must be aided toward a mastery of the 
liberal arts and some comprehension of 
the whole range of basic knowledge. Be- 
cause of the immaturity of such students, 
however, the emphasis in their educa- 
tion must necessarily remain on the basic 
skills and the more exact forms of learn- 
ing. In adulthood, the emphasis must 
shift, since mature and experienced peo- 
ple are more concerned with and more 
competent to handle deeper and less pre- 
cise subjects. They seek wisdom, not 
facts. The studies of the careers of 
outstanding scholars show that the sci- 
entists reach their zenith early while the 
literary figures, the historians, and the 
philosophers come to their full maturity 
later. In the lives of average men, the 
true understanding of the various fields 
of knowledge follows the same pattern. 

But just as we must introduce under- 
graduates to the broader principles even 
though they cannot understand them 
fully, so we must be careful to aid our 
adult students to maintain their basic 
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skills of communication and analysis. As 
university adult education programs 
have expanded, the staffs of our evening 
colleges and extension divisions have in- 
creasingly been faced with the pheno- 
menon of the middle-aged students who 
were graduated from outstanding insti- 
tutions of higher learning but who now 
have little ability to think clearly or to 
communicate effectively. Through disuse 
they have lost the liberal arts they once 
possessed. It is true that these arts can 
be regained with less effort than it would 
take to learn them anew, but we must 
find ways to make even that effort less 
taxing. More important, we must find 
out how to avoid the tragedy of the 
years when the arts were being lost and 
life was less effective than it could be. 
One of the central responsibilities of 
university adult education must be to 
help mature people maintain and 
strengthen their basic skills of analysis 
and communication. 

In professional training, adult educa- 
tion must have far more complex aims 
than does the instruction of young peo- 
ple on the campus. There the chief, 
and usually the only, emphasis is on pre- 
service education. But no matter how 
competent a man may be when he enters 
his chosen field, he soon becomes aware 
that he must keep on learning. New 
knowledge is always being discovered 
and he must master it. He finds inade- 
quacies in his earlier training which he 
must rectify. If he is able, he moves up 
into positions of greater responsibility in 
which his earlier technical training is no 
longer adequate to deal with the new 
duties he is called on to perform. The 
central task of professional adult educa- 
tion, therefore, is one of in-service educa- 
tion which goes on through a long life- 
time. Adult educators cannot, however, 
escape all responsibility for preservice 
training. Many people are denied ade- 
quate professional training in youth. 
Still others discover that they have en- 
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tered the wrong field and decide to start 
all over again. Somehow both groups 
must be served, even though their needs 
constitute only a secondary kind of obli- 
gation. 

There has long been a tendency to di- 
vide the ends of higher education into 
the liberal and the professional. While 
courses or subject matter cannot always 
be neatly distinguished on this basis, it 
does provide a true index to the intent 
of the learners and the teachers. This 
two-part distinction may be valid with 
a young full-time student on the campus 
who takes courses either because he 
wishes to enter a profession or because 
he believes that it is important to 
broaden his knowledge. Some would 
doubt whether, even there, this dicho- 
tomy is valid. Certainly in adult edu- 
cation, it is not. The goal of profes- 
sional competence is clear enough, and 
can be retained with no difficulty. If we 
attempt to hold to a dual classification, 
however, we discover that the second 
category has become so general as to 
lose all its meaning. It must include 
such matters as preparing for parent- 
hood, learning more about politics and 
economics in order to be effective citi- 
zens, exploring human relationships and 
intergroup tensions, and discovering how 
to be effective members of groups. When 
we talk this way, we distend the term 
“liberal education” until it becomes 
shapeless and without meaning. Soon 
we surrender completely and use the 
terms “nonvocational education” or “gen- 
eral education” as a substitute. 

We can rescue the central idea of 
liberal education only if we keep it free 
of all of these entangling alliances. It is 
true that any subject has, in a sense, 
a liberating influence and therefore can 
be said to be liberal. A course in sani- 
tary engineering may finally bring the 
students to an understanding of the 
glories of Shakespeare, although I must 
confess that the intermediate steps are 


hazy in my mind. If liberal education is 
esteemed, however, it is because, through 
centuries of experience, generation after 
generation has come to the conclusion 
that the arts and the bodies of knowledge 
which are of central importance to free 
men everywhere should be sought di- 
rectly. Let us therefore try to see 
whether we cannot safeguard this con- 
cept, and, by keeping it clear as a goal, 
retain its compelling attraction to the 
adults we seek to serve. 

To do so forces us to abandon the two- 
part classification of liberal and profes- 
sional education. We must face the fact 
that there are additional goals which are 
logically coordinate. I shall try to prove 
this point by identifying two of them. 

One has to do with all those forms of 
teaching and learning which are con- 
cerned with the practical but nonvoca- 
tional responsibilities of adults. For 
brevity’s sake, “functional education” 
might be used to designate this group 
of goals. The various growth periods 
of childhood have been carefully charted, 
but we are only beginning to analyze 
the needs of adults at various stages of 
the half-century of maturity which the 
Bible allows them. Furthermore, all men 
and women, whatever their age, have 
responsibilities which are related to their 
personal and social lives. They need to 
be better parents. They need to take 
a more active part in politics. They need 
to learn how to assume leadership in the 
various associations of which they are a 
part. They need to learn how to attack 
the problems of their society and build a 
stronger community. They need to re- 
examine their ethical and religious be- 
liefs so that they can think and act with 
inner tranquility. They need to learn 
how to make and carry out plans to guide 
them in their later years. They need, 
in short, to discover how to adjust to 
many things of which young people 
have only a dim perception. It is not 
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easy to teach a youth of nineteen how 
to grow old gracefully. 

A fourth broad goal, comparable to 
the other three, is the desire to extend 
one’s knowledge and competence in some 
subject of absorbing personal interest. 
Many Americans are concerned only with 
the work they do. They begin to die as 
soon as they retire. The purpose of ex- 
istence and the will to live have been 
taken from them. Philip Armour, the 
founder of the great Chicago packing 


house, has expressed their view: 


I have no other interest in life but my 
business. I do not want more money... . 
I have more than I want. I do not love the 
money; what I do love is the getting of it, 
the making it. All these years of my life 
I have put into this work and now it is 
my life and I cannot give it up. . . . I do not 
read, I do not take part in politics, what 
can I do? But in my counting-house I am 
in my element; there I live and the struggle 
is the very breath of life to me.° 


A sense of tragedy is implicit in those 
words. Life is so rich that one should 
not shut oneself up in a single compart- 
ment of it. We must have recreative 
education and not rely only on work and 
the routines of daily life. We need other 
compelling concerns to provide the re- 
freshment which comes from change. 
That other interest may be a hobby. It 
may be a social crusade. It may be the 
development of competence in a wholly 
different kind of task from that which is 
usually performed. Whatever it is, it is 
necessary. It should be a golden thread 
linking together all the years of maturity. 
Adulthood stretches out before us; it is 
the time when our powers of learning 
are at their peak, when we are freed 
of the necessities of formal schooling, 
and when we may pursue to our own 
benefit and to the benefit of society the 


*Quoted by Emmett Dedmon, Fabulous 
Chicago (New York: Random House, 1953), 
p-. 186. 
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special kinds of learning which give to 
life its interest and its savor. 

The realization that adult education 
cannot be restricted to the liberal and 
the vocational frees us to develop new 
programs of university adult education. 
There may well be other goals parallel 
to liberal, professional, functional, and 
recreative education and these four can 
be separated only logically; in real life 
they are intertwined. We cannot divide 
up our courses into categories, for the 
same item of subject matter may be of 
interest to one man because he desires 
breadth, to another because he wishes 
to get ahead on his job, to a third be- 
cause he needs to solve a personal prob- 
lem, and to a fourth because he is pur- 
suing an absorbing interest. Goals have 
value only as they exist in the minds of 
those who teach and those who learn. 
We are discovering how to build our pro- 
grams so that they help to achieve the 
aspirations of our fellow men. Perhaps 
in the process we shall learn many things 
which those who teach the young will 
find useful. 

The deans of extension and the deans 
of evening colleges have not yet ad- 
vanced far enough to make clear to all 
of their colleagues just how the univer- 
sity should be organized to discharge 
its broad responsibility for adult educa- 
tion. The problem is twofold. The dean 
of adult education must demonstrate 
the importance of building new programs 
which from beginning to end, from goals 
to evaluation, are concerned with the 
nature, the needs, and the interests of 
adults. Second, he must insist on the 
development of an adequate system of 
administration, a system which ‘achieves 
both flexibility and coordination. In 
doing so, he operates under certain dis- 
advantages which are not shared by his 
fellow deans: 

1. Whereas they typically have a single 
all-embracing goal, he does not. The 
dean of the law school and the dean 
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of the arts college can direct their at- 
tention to the task of educating people 
to be lawyers or to be liberally educated 
men and women. These are not easy 
tasks, but they do provide focus and 
direction. The dean of adult education, 
however, can seldom concentrate entirely 
on his task as a creative leader; indeed 
he is fortunate if he can devote very 
much of his time at all to this duty. He 
must play many roles: he must operate 
a service agency through which the other 
colleges and divisions approach the com- 
munity; he must try to channel and serve 
the requests and demands made by out- 
side groups upon the university; he must 
act as a public relations officer; and, all 
too often, he is required to be financially 
self-sustaining or even to make a profit. 
He must keep one eye on duty and the 
other on opportunity—and he must 
never, never wink. 

2. The extension dean does not have 
any recognized area of content as his 
own. He is therefore often forced into 
one or more of several positions, none 
of them attractive. He may, in the first 
instance, merely extend the university's 
regular programs and functions; the dif- 
ficulty here is that his work becomes a 
subservient part of the activities of vari- 
ous other schools and divisions. He may, 
on the other hand, take the responsibility 
of developing new academic fields, let- 
ting his own college or division be the in- 
cubator in which they are hatched. 
Every new academic field must buffet its 
way to acceptance against the concerted 
disdain of the older disciplines, some of 
which achieved their lofty positions of 
respectability only yesterday. The dean 
of adult education, in accepting the re- 
sponsibility for a new subject field, must 
take on his own back the scorn of his col- 
leagues across the campus. If the new 
field fails, he suffers. If it succeeds, he 
must often, like any parent, let it grow up 
and go away, knowing that, as with any 
child, its feelings of affection will be 
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mixed with a touchy pride in its own 
independence. 

3. The same flight from the nest often 
occurs even when the dean of adult edu- 
cation is attempting to serve his col- 
leagues on the campus. The usual pro- 
cedure is for a department or school 
to decide that it would like to work out- 
side the walls of the university. It turns 
to the dean of adult education because 
he has broad ideas, a creative spirit, and 
a budget. It relies on him heavily to 
help build an extensive program of serv- 
ice. And then it suddenly regards him 
as an interloper standing between it and 
“jts natural service area in the field.” Its 
dean formulates plans to build his own 
field service program. The dean of adult 
education resists, feeling deeply that the 
extension function of the university must 
be coordinated. Soon there is a meeting 
for three in the president’s office! 

4. The dean of adult education is 
caught in another dilemma which does 
not beset his fellow deans. It revolves 
around the question: shall he have his 
own faculty? If he does, he will create 
dual departments in the subject-matter 
fields and an unequal rivalry will quickly 
ensue; it is unequal because of the far 
more deeply entrenched position of the 
regular academic departments. The nor- 
mal course of advancement constantly 
pulls away the best members of the adult 
education faculty. Suppose, on the other 
hand, that the evening college or exten- 
sion division does not have its own fac- 
ulty, the far more typical situation. The 
dean of adult education then has only 
three resources to help him staff his 
classes: his personal popularity with the 
president, his ability as a bargainer with 
his fellow deans, and the need of the 
faculty for extra cash. 

5. The extension division and the eve- 
ning college are unique kinds of institu- 
tion within a university's structure. It is 
hard to keep their uniqueness in mind, 
particularly when they are called by the 
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same generic names as other units. Here 
again the deans of extension are am- 
bivalent. Since the words “college,” 
“division,” “credit,” “dean,” and so on 
have status, those who direct adult edu- 
cation must seek to have them used. And 
yet the words blur essential differences. 
University statutes cannot be written so 
that they are universally relevant. In- 
applicable standards are constantly ap- 
plied. The dean of adult education is 
always being expected by the faculty, 
by his fellow deans, and by the central 
administration to adhere to some general 
pattern of procedure which fits everyone 
but him. He is told to rationalize his 
work according to some simple plan— 
usually supplied by others—whereas his 
work can never be fitted into a rigid 
scheme by any methods short of those 
of Procrustes. 

The recital of difficulties through 
which I have just passed has, I hope, 
wrung the hearts of the university presi- 
dents here tonight and made them re- 
solve to be kinder and more charitable to 
their deans of adult education. Such was 
my intention. Dean Maurice Donohue 
of the University of Chicago once sug- 
gested, in the exhaustion of a late after- 
noon, that the motto of the dean of adult 
education may be found in the words 
of Saroyan’s rug-seller: “No foundation, 
all the way down the line.” A good 
many of his colleagues agree with him 
and not all of them wait until late after- 
noon to do so. 

Present American practice represents 
all the levels of development of univer- 
sity adult education which have emerged 
during a century and a half. There is no 
indication that even the most advanced 
institutions today are satisfied with the 
manner in which they have fitted their 
evening colleges or their extension divi- 
sions into the total pattern of their organ- 
ization. Therefore we must assume that 
a period of further growth is required 
before the issues involved become clear 
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and an acceptable general pattern 
emerges. One point is clear, however. 
I will highlight (and oversimplify) it by 
asking whether the person who is in 
charge of adult education in a university 
should be called a dean. All of us have 
read the jokes about deans and we have 
heard the others that do not lend them- 
selves to print. But most of us believe 
that the title of “dean” should have some 
positive meaning. It is not merely the 
name given to one level in the univer- 
sity’s hierarchy. A dean is responsible 
for an area of subject matter, a basic 
concern, or a substantive function of the 
university. 

What does the person in charge of a 
university's program of adult education 
really do? Is it his central task to direct 
a service agency for the other depart- 
ments and schools, to channel to the pub- 
lic outside the resources which basically 
reside elsewhere in the institution, and 
to bring to the attention of the appropri- 
ate parties within, the requests for serv- 
ice which come from without? If so, 
I suggest that the person who under- 
takes this task should be called either a 
“director” or a “vice-president” but he 
should never be called a “dean.” If the 
work of extension is a service to be 
supplied at the request or the sufferance 
of the deans then the correct title is 
“director.” If, on the other hand, the 
work of extension is a central and integ- 
ral part of the university which should 
be coordinated throughout with appro- 
priate pressure being placed on the deans 
when necessary, then the person in 
charge of extension must be a vice- 
president. At least two great American 
universities have come to this latter 
conclusion. 

Under what conditions will the person 
in charge merit the title of dean? Only 
if, in addition to or in place of the serv- 
ice functions he may have to perform, 
he accepts the responsibility for being 
creative in the construction of those pro- 
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grams which are appropriate to the ma- 
ture students he serves. If he and his 
staff are the initiators of ideas and if at 
least a part of their work is to put those 
ideas into effect with the imagination 
and freshness of viewpoint which char- 
acterizes the pioneer, then they are 
truly performing a unique and basic 
function. There is a foundation to their 
work and on that foundation they can 
stand. Even if the university has a vice- 
president in charge of extension, it will 
still need a special officer, acting as a 
dean, to arrange the unique programs 
of adult education. 

The university administrators of adult 
education who are here tonight have all 
been invited to this conference because 
they are true deans—even if their be- 
nighted university authorities have not 
yet conferred that title upon them. They 
know at first hand the experience of 
identifying a particular need or interest, 
shaping a plan to meet it, selecting the 
appropriate methods and content, locat- 
ing and, if necessary, training the in- 
structors, trying the plan out, evaluating 
it, redesigning both ends and means, 
and continuing the process until there 
can be some measure of satisfaction 
with the results. The dean of adult 
education who is worthy of that title 
knows that these tasks are not easy, and 
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that they must be followed through with 
laborious care. There are virtually no 
quick successes which are satisfactory 
in the long run. We have not built the 
other parts of our universities overnight, 
and we cannot expect to operate any 
faster with our programs of adult educa- 
tion, particularly since we are dealing 
with the whole of life and with a variety 
of new goals which can as yet be only 
dimly seen. A sound program of educa- 
tion is not a piece of carpentry to be put 
together in a few days; it is like a tree 
which must be allowed to grow and 
mature. 

We are so busy planting and tending 
our orchards that it is hard to pause to 
appraise our work. It is my own firm 
conviction, however, that when the his- 
torian looks back at us some fifty years 
hence, he will identify the men of this 
generation as the true descendants of 
those earlier pioneers who built our sys- 
tems of elementary, secondary, and 
higher education. He will say that, in 
our time, we determined to realize the 
simple but powerful ideal of lifelong 
learning for all men. It has fallen to 


our lot to undertake those many difficult 
but rewarding duties which will link 
together our first impulsive efforts and 
the accomplishment of our broad ideals. 








The Educational Objectives and the Proposed 


Academic Program of the Air Force Academy 


LT. GEN. H. R. HARMON, USAF 


N AUTHORIZING the establishment of an 
Air Force Academy, the Congress 
gave explicit recognition to the need 
for an educational institution devoted en- 
tirely to the development of air officers. 
In formulating its educational objectives, 
therefore, the Air Force Academy must 
necessarily focus its attention on those 
disciplines which most actively contrib- 
ute to the development of air officers. 
Further, since the education given at the 
Air Force Academy, viewed from the 
perspective of the entire service career 
of its graduates, is the first step in the 
military development of future air lead- 
ers, it must include the fundamentals of 
air education. These two considerations 
then constitute the frame of reference 
within which the Air Force Academy 
may construct its educational objectives. 
Within this framework, the educational 
objectives of the Air Force Academy as 
presently conceived fall into several ma- 
jor categories: the mental, moral, and 
physical qualities required for success- 
ful service; the general intellectual de- 
velopment of an air officer; and the foun- 
dations of that military knowledge and 
discipline necessary for air operations. 
Achievement in these areas will be rep- 
resented by commissioning all graduates 
as second lieutenants in the Regular 
United States Air Force, by conferring 
the baccalaureate degree, and by award- 
ing an aeronautical rating. 

Since the Air Force Academy will be 
the principal source of career officers 
for the Air Force, it must attempt to pre- 
pare the cadet for a long and successful 
career in the service. This requires not 
only intellectual preparation, but also 
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the orientation of the entire personality 
to service life. The cadet must therefore 
be indoctrinated thoroughly in the cus- 
toms and ideals of the service; he must 
be influenced to maintain high standards 
of personal integrity; he must become 
convinced of the importance of the 
role of the air officer in our society; 
he must learn to subordinate his own de- 
sires to the good of his service and his 
country; and he must be able to derive 
personal satisfaction from his station in 
life and with his prospects for the future. 
To define the intellectual requirements 
for successful air leadership in an age 
of air power would entail a general dis- 
cussion of the nature and implications of 
air warfare for our society. This discus- 
sion is obviously beyond the scope of the 
present study. ‘It will suffice for our pur- 
poses, however, to state that the responsi- 
bilities of air leadership demand more 
than a knowledge of air strategy and tac- 
tics, although these are required. Since 
modern air warfare touches all facets of 
national life, it is vital that air leaders 
possess also a sound knowledge of the 
political, economic, and social factors 
which operate in our culture. Thus, 
while the air officer must possess as a 
minimum a considerable technical skill 
in air matters, he must also be broadly 
educated in the social sciences and the 
humanities. The Air Force Academy has 
the objective then of providing the cadet 
with a basic education in that it puts at 
the cadet’s disposal recognizably impor- 
tant technological, scientific, social, and 
humanistic principles and data which 
he understands and can manipulate. 
Finally, since the cadet as an officer 
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will participate actively in air operations, 
he must become qualified in the basic 
skills of an airman. It will not be the 
function of the Air Force Academy to 
produce pilots, although it is anticipated 
that the great majority of Air Force 
Academy graduates will qualify as pilots 
during their first year of commissioned 
service. It will be the Air Force Acad- 
emy mission to provide the cadet with an 
understanding of air power and some 
familiarity with the operation of aircraft. 

The curriculum developed to meet the 
educational objectives of the Air Force 
Academy differs from that offered by 
civilian institutions and from that offered 
by the other two service academies. 
Though in some respects the academic 
program is similar to that of the Military 
and Naval Academies, it differs both in 
its emphasis on professional air require- 
ments and in its greater emphasis on the 
humanities and the social sciences. The 
course of studies is divided into two dis- 
tinct but highly related programs. The 
one, the airmanship program, consists of 
the military, air, and physical training 
which will lead to the cadet’s commis- 
sioning and to his rating as an aerial 
observer. The other, the academic pro- 
gram, concerns his general education. 
The sum total of this education and train- 
ing should provide the cadet with an 
understanding of the principles of air 
power and an evaluation of its place in 
the total social structure. Subsequent 
service, built upon this foundation, 
should develop a mature officer possess- 
ing a mastery of air operations and the 
ability to apply these principles to par- 
ticular problems. 

The airmanship program will com- 
mence immediately upon the cadet'’s ar- 
rival at the academy. Part of this pro- 
gram will be in effect twenty-four hours 
a day as a product of the regimen of 
cadet life. Other parts are specifically 
scheduled courses of instruction covering 
basic military and air training, weapons 


and equipment familiarization, basic in- 
fantry drill and tactics, military organiza- 
tion, duties and responsibilities of offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers, the 
principles of practical leadership, and 
physical training. Flying training will 
include those subjects necessary to qual- 
ify the cadet as an aerial observer and, 
in addition, will familiarize the cadet 
with the operation of light aircraft. 

The academic program includes four 
years of study ‘actin to a baccalaureate 
degree. The program is divided into two 
primary areas of learning: scientific stud- 
ies, and social-humanistic studies, with 
approximately equal time allotted to 
each. 

The scientific studies are functional 
in nature, relating scientific principles 
primarily to aviation problems and air- 
craft equipment rather than to purely 
theoretical situations. This program will 
include courses in mathematics, chemis- 
try, physics, graphics, mechanics, elec- 
trical engineering, thermodynamics, and 
aerodynamics. Aircraft design will be 
offered on an elective basis in the fourth 
year. 

The social-humanistic studies are in- 
tended to provide the cadet with a 
knowledge of himself and the world- 
society in which he lives, an understand- 
ing of its people, and skill in dealing 
with them. The program includes courses 
in philosophy, history, law, economics, 
international relations, American and 
comparative governments, geography, 
psychology, business administration, and 
English. Foreign languages will be of- 
fered on an elective basis in the fourth 
year. 

Throughout both the scientific and 
social-humanistic programs, the curricu- 
lum is designed to provide maximum in- 
tegration. So conceived, the first-year 
curriculum will provide the cadet with 
basic courses in each area. Each sub- 
sequent year will build upon the founda- 
tion of the preceding years. The cur- 
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riculum has been developed laterally to 
permit the cadet to reinforce his knowl- 
edge in one area while learning in other 
areas. In the junior year, for example, 
the cadet will be studying American 
government, history, and the principles 
of economics during the first semester. 
These subject areas are closely related in 
themselves, and to ensure that they will 
be presented in their relationship, lesson 
plans for each subject will be exchanged 
among the departments responsible for 
those subjects. As far as possible, this 
same process of integration of subject 
material will be accomplished in every 
course offered to the cadet. 

At first glance, the total program of 
the Air Force Academy may appear 
formidable. There are at least two fac- 
tors, however, which have led the fac- 
ulty to consider it manageable by the 
average cadet. The first factor is the 
process by which applicants are selected 
for entrance into the academy, and the 
second is the educational situation which 
the academy will offer. As to the first, 
there were over three thousand qualified 
applicants for the three hundred vacan- 
cies in this year’s freshman class. Those 
selected have met rigorous physical and 
educational requirements, and could 
meet the most exacting requirements of 
our civilian institutions. As to the sec- 
ond, the educational environment in 
which the cadets will find themselves 
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should lend itself to the spirit of disci- 
pline and of learning. Class sessions 
will ordinarily be limited to twelve ca- 
dets per class in order to maximize the 
teaching and learning situation. As an 
added incentive to learning, cadets will 
be grouped into sections according to 
demonstrated ability, so that individual 
cadets may advance beyond normal 
standards in particular subjects. In 
view of these various considerations, the 
course of studies should present not an 
insurmountable obstacle, but a challenge 
for accomplishment. 

The educational program adopted for 
use in the Air Force Academy represents 
a combination of subject areas datgued 
to achieve the academy mission. Much 
thought and discussion within the Air 
Force was given to the problem of an 
adequate curriculum, and many civilian 
educators contributed their learning and 
experience to the problem. Neverthe- 
less, until it has been put into operation 
and until its practical effects have been 
evaluated, the academy curriculum must 
remain tentative. Even after experience 
has been gained, the curriculum must 
remain sufficiently flexible to permit ad- 
justments as knowledge in various areas 
increases or as Air Force educational 
requirements change. In every case, the 
curriculum will be directed toward the 
best preparation possible for future air 
leaders in an air age. 





The First Year of the Tuition Exchange 


FRANCIS P. KING 


I May 1954 the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education made a grant 
to help further tuition exchanges for 
children of college faculty members. The 
grant, to the Faculty Children’s Tuition 
Exchange, was designed to permit this 
existing organization to expand its op- 
erations and make tuition exchanges 
available to broader groups. 

The Faculty Children’s Tuition Ex- 
change had been founded to facilitate 
tuition-free exchanges of faculty chil- 
dren among men’s and women’s colleges 
—where sons of teachers in women’s 
colleges and daughters of teachers in 
men’s colleges could not take advantage 
of free tuition at the home institution. 
By 1954 the FCTE had expanded in 
membership from its original four insti- 
tutions to more than seventy. Much of 
this growth was in response to the active 
leadership of the founder, Dean Robert 
R. R. Brooks of Williams College, and 
of his associated exchange directors, 
who saw that the organization could 
achieve an added objective, that is, make 
possible a college education away from 
the home campus for all faculty children 
eligible for full local tuition remission. 
As it worked out, the plan made local 
free tuition transferable among a large 
number of colleges and universities— 
men’s, women’s, and coeducational. 


Establishment of Tuition Exchange, Inc. 


The foundation grant made it possible 
to promote the tuition exchange idea 
vigorously among a wider group of col- 
leges. In addition, the terms of the grant 
provided for the exploration and devel- 
opment of any regional or special types 
of exchange that might be found appro- 


priate. To carry out the new functions 
the Faculty Children’s Tuition Exchange 
was dissolved and a new body, Tuition 
Exchange, Inc., was established as a non- 
profit, Massachusetts corporation with 
headquarters at Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Basically the exchange operation is a 
simple one. Each member college must 
grant free tuition to the children of its 
own faculty members. Then each col- 
lege forecasts the total number of its 
own faculty children expected to take 
advantage of free tuition over a period 
of five years. This figure becomes the 
college’s exchange estimate, used as a 
guide for yearly admissions of faculty 
children. Admissions of faculty chil- 
dren from other member colleges count 
as credits; faculty children sent to other 
colleges count as debits. The central 
Tuition Exchange officer records five- 
year estimates, debits and credits, tui- 
tion and fees charged by member insti- 
tutions, facilitates applications for tui- 
tion remission, informs colleges as to 
their current debit-credit status, and is- 
sues an annual balance sheet. 


Rapid first-year growth 


In its first year the number of member 
institutions in the new Tuition Exchange 
more than doubled, increasing from 72 to 
165. By the end of August 1955 member- 
ship was approximately 190, many insti- 
tutions having entered the organization 
as the result of late spring meetings of 
trustees. To date, 297 children have been 
exchanged and the estimated number to 
be exchanged in the next five years is 
approximately 2,000. The geographical 
coverage has increased and thirty-one 
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states are represented in the organiza- 
tion. In administration, the first year 
saw the development of forms, files, and 
procedures permitting efficient handling 
and recording of exchanges; it is esti- 
mated that the present membership 
could be doubled without increasing the 
clerical expenses. 


Election of regional directors 


A new system of regional directors was 
adopted by the Exchange. Five regional 
directors are to be elected by the member 
institutions, the institutions in each re- 
gion voting as a group to elect their own 
regional director. The regions estab- 
lished are: New England, Middle At- 
lantic States, Midwest, Southeast, and 
Southwest. One regional election is to 
be held each year so that the five-year 
terms will be staggered to end in each 
of five successive years. This year Presi- 
dent Paul H. Fall of Hiram College was 
elected regional director from the Mid- 
west region. 


Publicly supported colleges pose problem 


The new Tuition Exchange is open to 
publicly supported as well as privately 


supported institutions. This poses a 
problem, however, because of differences 
between public and private institutions’ 
enrollments and in the dollar amounts of 
tuition. There are also legal, political, 
and public relations questions involved 
in adapting the Tuition Exchange pro- 
gram to publicly supported colleges and 
universities. These institutions, as well 
as junior colleges, teachers colleges, and 
many specialized institutions, present a 
problem of maintaining exchange bal- 
ances that under the existing pattern of 
faculty children’s choice of college can- 
not easily be met. These special ques- 
tions are being given close attention by 
the Tuition Exchange and a number of 
policy changes are being considered. 
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Lessons learned 


Here are the main lessons learned dur- 
ing the organization’s first year: 

1. The heterogeneity introduced by 
enlarging the membership increases con- 
siderably the problem of maintaining ex- 
port and import exchange balances. It 
is much too early, however, to say how 
serious this problem will become. 

2. In order to anticipate and avoid 
severe imbalances, Tuition Exchange has 
reduced the credit and debit limits from 
30 percent and 40 percent respectively to 
20 percent and 30 percent. Thus, within 
its five- ~year estimate, a college at any 
given time is not allowed to import any 
more than 20 percent more students 
than it exports nor export more than 
30 percent more than it imports. 

3. The promotion of the Tuition Ex- 
change program has had the effect of 
stimulating many institutions to increase 
their own tuition remission for faculty 
children from none or partial to full 
remission. 

4. Some new solution is needed to 
facilitate exchanges with public colleges 
and universities and specialized institu- 
tions. 

Dean Brooks, executive director of the 
new Tuition Exchange, concludes that 
probably not more than 300 colleges and 
universities out of more than 1,800 can 
effect a continued balance of exchanges. 
As suggested above, additional means of 
aiding faculty members with the heavy 
burden of their children’s college educa- 
tion are needed. However, the new Tui- 
tion Exchange program has made genu- 
ine steps forward in its work in the first 
year of its existence. As more faculty 
members’ children benefit from its pro- 
visions, the Tuition Exchange may be 
expected to become more important as 
one of the increasing fringe rewards that 
help advance education by making the 
teaching profession more attractive. 





Inflation and the Tax Credit Plan 


WALDO C. M. JOHNSTON 


URING the past decade more Ameri- 
D cans have talked, studied, read, and 
written about inflation than ever before 
in man’s history. This is not another 
attempt to discuss the inflationary trend 
or plant another harvest of statistics to 
add to the acreage already in existence. 
I am merely assuming that what the 
economists and my bank account tell me 
is true—that whether we like it or not, 
we are plagued with cheap dollars which 
for many of us are hard to come by, but 
most readily disappear like a puff of 
smoke from Aladdin’s lamp. Of course, 
I am interested in the rising cost of liv- 
ing index, the skyrocketing Dow Jones 
Industrial Average, and the price of but- 
ter. And I am resigned to doing with- 
out many everyday articles which twenty 
years ago seemed readily available. I 
am resigned to accept these annoyances 
as evidence of the growth of the national 
standard of living and the aftermath of 
World War II. 

What I cannot countenance, however, 
is the relegation of American education 
to the periphery of national thinking. 
In our justifiable concern over many com- 
plex problems, we have managed to over- 
look one of our greatest dangers—the 
decline of educational opportunities for 
American youth. This is directly at- 
tributable to inflation. The result is 
that today we are face to face with an 
alarming crisis—a crisis which affects 
the national security just as deeply as 
Soviet duplicity and our own course of 
foreign policy, affecting as it does the 
future intellect of the United States. 

Stated in its simplest terms this crisis 
has developed because American edu- 
cational institutions have fallen into seri- 
ous financial straits. Our colleges have 


never charged the full rate of tuition in 
keeping with the actual cost. For ex- 
ample, even three decades ago, a stu- 
dent paying the full fee was actually on 
a scholarship, the extra cost of his edu- 
cation being paid by the institution out 
of endowment or grants. As the normal 
operating expenses of our institutions 
have risen under inflationary pressures, 
the actual cost of educating the indi- 
vidual student has climbed. Yet our col- 
leges and universities have been loath 
to increase tuitions; in fact, they have 
done everything possible to avoid fur- 
ther financial burdens on the student. 
Thus inflation has run up costs to col- 
leges and universities without a cor- 
responding increase in income. 

Faced with this situation, the institu- 
tions, both public and private, have been 
obliged to raise their tuitions and have 
curtailed their expenditures in ways that 
are harmful to the public welfare. They 
have kept faculty salaries down, and yet 
expect the same faculties to teach the 
merits of our economic system to the 
next generation of students. They have 
neglected maintenance of plant and 
equipment at the very time when we 
most need to be expanding such plant 
and equipment. They have had to cur- 
tail the numbers given scholarship aid 
even though the amounts going into 
scholarships have increased. In a re- 
cent survey, the Council for Financial 
Aid, Inc., reports that in 458 colleges and 
universities (already providing scholar- 
ships for 26 percent of their students 
and appropriating from their general 
funds more than half of the financial 
aid needed by these students) an ag- 
gregate of $500,113,034 in additional 
scholarship endowment is needed just to 
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$52 
keep up with present demands!* In 


this same report the council states: “A 
college having rigorously high standards 
and the desire for a student body of first 
rate ability should be prepared to fur- 
nish financial aid for 35 percent to 40 
percent of its student body.” 

Despite all their efforts to curtail ex- 
penditures from dangerous proportions, 
our institutions are still faced with a seri- 
ous dilemma—and are rather unsuccess- 
fully resisting the impulse to increase in- 
come from charges to the students as the 
only readily available answer. Further 
tuition increases, on top of those which 
have already recently been made, will 
become an impossible burden for many 
families who are in turn confronted with 
other rising costs resulting from inflation. 

What can we do? What action can 
we take immediately that will help to en- 
sure the continuance of educational op- 
portunities for the present generation? 
What can we do to strengthen the fabric 
of our colleges and universities, to en- 
sure more adequate faculty salaries, to 
permit desperately needed plant rehabil- 
itation and expansion? And just as im- 
portant, what can we do to enable par- 
ents to meet the rising costs of education 
for their children? 

In the past, government agencies and 
educational groups have tried to come 
to grips with the problem with only 
minor successes. It was not until re- 
cently, however, that a group of alumni 
and educators determined to take a fresh 
look at the problem from a slightly dif- 
ferent approach. They noted that it has 
been a policy of our government from 
colonial times not to raise government 
income out of the money that goes to 
educate the next generation. Donations 
to the institutions are deductible for in- 
come tax purposes, taxes paid to the 
state to support public institutions are 

Staff Report on College Scholarships Avail- 


able (New York: Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, Oct. 1, 1954). 
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deductible for tax purposes. The only 
form of income to the institution which 
is not deductible is the tuitions and fees 
charged to students. 

Was there not, perhaps, an answer 
here—an answer that would bring relief 
to institutions and parents alike and 
would not cause undue hardship to the 
government in revenue losses—an an- 
swer which would not entail additional 
governmental agencies and operating 
overhead and which would leave our 
institutions free to compete in the mar- 
ket place? 

Out of this has evolved the so-called 
Tax Credit Plan for Tuition. This plan 
has been slowly and carefully developed 
over the past two years. It has been 
examined by educators, tax experts, and 
legislative specialists. It has been pre- 
sented to many individuals and groups 
for their suggestions and criticisms, 
and out of the sum total of their 
wisdom and experience emerged its final 
form. It has won the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of college presidents, alumni, 
parents, and congressmen from coast to 
coast. It has been endorsed by such 
leading educational groups as the Amer- 
ican Alumni Council, the Association of 
American Colleges, the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Education, the Executive 
Committee of the American Bar Associ- 
ation, and the State Universities Asso- 
ciation. The alumni associations of many 
public, private, parochial, and munici- 
pal colleges and universities have en- 
dorsed it. 

The provisions of the proposed con- 
gressional bill covering the tax credit 
plan are thoroughly covered in the bro- 
chure entitled A Proposed Tax Credit 
Plan To Aid Students in Institutions of 
Higher Learning, issued by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, February 1, 
1955. (The bill essentially provides the 
taxpayer parent with a 30 percent tax 
credit for tuition and fees paid to an 
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institution of higher learning. This 
means that the parent, guardian, or 
friend would be credited on his final 
income tax return with $150 for each 
$500 paid for tuition and fees. ) 

Following the publication and distri- 
bution of the A.C.E.’s brochure, interest 
in the proposal spread. Accounts of the 
proposal appeared in numerous alumni 
magazines. On February 25, 1955, the 
Honorable Donald L. Jackson of Cali- 
fornia introduced the tax credit plan 
into the House of Representatives as 
H. R. 4444. Since then H. R. 4568 has 
been introduced by Rep. Frelinghuysen 
of New Jersey, H. R. 4621 by Rep. 
Boggs of Louisiana, H. R. 5152 by Rep. 
Thompson of New Jersey, H. R. 5429 
by Rep. Eugene McCarthy of Minne- 
sota, H. R. 5879 by Rep. Dodd of Con- 
necticut, H. R. 6507 by Rep. Kelley of 
New York, and H. R. 6978 by Rep. 
Hillings of California. Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley of Wisconsin has introduced 
the measure in the Senate—S. 1778. All 
of these bills are essentially the same 
and follow the American Council on 
Education proposal. 

In July the bills were brought up in 
the Committee on Ways and Means with 
the request that the committee hold 
hearings early in January 1956, when it 
reconvenes. 

Thus, as matters now stand, the tax 
credit plan will be brought before the 
Congress early next year. The decision 
to be made by the nation’s lawmakers is 
of the utmost importance to all Ameri- 
cans interested in the national and edu- 
cational welfare who seek to find a 
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solution to one of our greatest problems 
by providing a democratic means for 
helping our hard-pressed colleges and 
universities to help themselves—and to 
make possible the continued education of 
thousands of American boys and girls. 
“Higher education has become a neces- 
sity, not a luxury in America today. The 
nature of our society has become so com- 
plex that we can no longer afford to have 
an under-educated people . . . . it is use- 
less for us to talk about a shortage of 
engineers, a shortage of doctors and of 
other professionals. It is useless for us 
to talk about our competitive race for 
technical superiority against the Soviet 
Union unless we simultaneously take ac- 
tive steps to promote higher education 
in our land.” ? 

In speaking of the pressing needs of 
American education, the New York Her- 
ald Tribune on May 25, 1955, said in 
a lead editorial: “The hardest question 
of all, however, may well be how to pay 
for this new education. College endow- 
ments and gifts from private individuals 
will apparently be unable to foot the 
bill. Tuition fees, now averaging $580 
a year at private colleges and $240 a 
year at State universities, can scarcely 
go much higher. Federal aid has its 
limitations.” 

By working for the tax credit plan 
now, we as Americans—all of us, edu- 
cators, legislators, parents, alumni—can 
help to meet the challenge. A stronger 
America and the gratitude of generations 
yet to come will be our reward. 


* Senator Alexander Wiley on the floor of the 
Senate, April 25, 1955. 








Student Counseling in Japan — Pioneer Work 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


NDER the title “Student Personnel 

Services in Japan,’ Wesley P. 
Lloyd in the Educational Record‘ has 
given a brief account of the work in 
1951-52 of the Japanese Universities 
Institutes of Student Personnel Services, 
of which he was the director and which 
were sponsored by a committee ap- 
pointed by the American Council on 
Education. More recently Dr. Lloyd has 
given a much more comprehensive re- 
port in book form of the work of the 
seven personnel specialists comprising 
the staff of the institutes.? 

Both of these reports, however, are 
devoted almost entirely to the methods 
and achievements of the sessions of the 
institutes which were held at three dif- 
ferent cities in Japan during the year 
1951-52. The author evidently did not 
consider it his province to refer to the 
many and varied developments in the 
field of educational personnel services 
which had occurred during the six pre- 
vious years of the American Occupation 
of Japan. So far as I know the history 
of this earlier but significant develop- 
ment has never been told in any system- 
atic way. 

It seems to me desirable, therefore, 
in the interests of future students of 
comparative education, of historical ac- 
curacy and completeness, and of fair- 
ness to some of the pioneer workers in 
the personnel field in Japan, to sup- 
plement Dr. Lloyd’s comprehensive re- 
ports by a brief summary of some of 
the earlier activities in this important 
field. It may fairly be said that the 
significant results of the institutes so 


XXXIV (July 1953), 282-85. 
* Student Counsciing in Japan ( Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1953). 


fully reported by Dr. Lloyd would 
scarcely have been possible had not 
Japanese educators been prepared for 
them by the many varied developments 
of earlier years. 

It happens that I was in Japan for four 
years from March 1947 to March 1951 as 
adviser on higher education and as chair- 
man of the Higher Education Unit of the 
Education Division of the Civil Informa- 
tion and Education Section of SCAP, 
during which time I had the opportunity 
to observe firsthand many phases of 
pioneer personnel work in Japan and to 
participate in some of it, prior to July 
1951. 

In this article I shall present four as- 
pects of personnel work in Japan by 
American educators and by Japanese ed- 
ucators working under American leader- 
ship and with American suggestion and 
advice. 

1. The presence in Japan of American 
leaders particularly trained and quali- 
fied in personnel work. 

2. Training in personnel work in Ja- 
pan carried on prior to July 1951. 

3. Formation of the first national edu- 
cational personnel organization in Japan. 

4. Development of Japanese publica- 
tions in the personnel field prior to July 
1951. 


Trained American specialists 


Three members of the staff of our 
small Higher Education Unit had had 
considerable training and experience in 
the educational personnel field prior to 
their years of service in Japan. 

First, Dr. Lulu Holmes received her 
doctor's degree at Columbia University 
with a dissertation concerning the work 
of deans of women. She was dean of 
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women at Drury College, 1929-36. Since 
1936 she has been and now is dean of 
women at Washington State College. 
Her service as dean of women at these 
institutions, however, has been inter- 
rupted by two periods of leave of ab- 
sence for service in Japan, first as instruc- 
tor with supplementary personnel re- 
sponsibilities, at Kobe Women’s College, 
1934—35; and second as adviser on wom- 
en’s education on our staff, 1946—48. 

Second, Dr. Helen Hosp, now Mrs. 
Herbert L. Seamans of New York, cur- 
rently with the Division of Education 
of Hunter College, did her graduate work 
in personnel administration and guid- 
ance at New York University and Har- 
vard University. She was dean of women 
at Bethany College, 1936-39, and dean 
of women at the University of Nebraska, 
1989-41. From 1941 to 1948 she was 
higher education associate on the head- 
quarters staff of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and developed that organiza- 
tion’s programs in higher education and 
guidance until she left to succeed Dr. 
Holmes as adviser on women’s education 
on our staff at Tokyo, where she re- 
mained from 1948 to 1950. A fuller re- 
port of her important activities in the 
student guidance field in Japan will be 
given later. 

Third, Dr. Donald Typer completed 
his residence study for the doctorate in 
1936 at the University of Chicago, fol- 
lowing which he was for six years di- 
rector of field work and later vice-presi- 
dent of George Williams College. For 
five years he was director of training for 
the YMCA in New York, except for leave 
for two years during the war when he 
was in charge of welfare work in Europe 
for the British YMCA. During these pe- 
riods he had a variety of responsibilities 
for many phases of personnel work with 
college students and other young peo- 
ple. He is the author of various articles 
and pamphlets dealing with problems 
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and adjustments of youth. He was on 
our staff in Japan, 1947-51, as officer 
on youth activities and student govern- 
ment and related fields. He left Tokyo 
a few weeks before the arrival of Dr. 
Lloyd’s group. He is now president 
of Doane College. 

I can now recall at least a dozen other 
members of the regular staff of our Edu- 
cation Division who had some experience 
in Japan with various phases of person- 
nel work, including vocational guidance, 
educational guidance, dormitory super- 
vision, tests and measurements, religious 
guidance, student aid, etc. 

And among the hundred or more mem- 
bers of the staff of the six Institutes for 
Educational Leadership (IFEL) held in 
Japan before July 1951, American edu- 
cators temporarily employed for terms 
of three to six months and other special- 
ists under temporary appointment, there 
were many who had special interest and 
competence in various aspects of the 
guidance field and who served in those 
capacities in Japan. 


Japanese training in personnel work 


Perhaps credit for the first systematic 
work in the personnel field should be 
given to Dr. Holmes who took major 
responsibility in 1946 for the organiza- 
tion of the Japanese Association of Uni- 
versity Women, which from the begin- 
ning stressed the various aspects of per- 
sonnel work for women in the universi- 
ties. Its twenty-seven branches in all 
parts of the country served to emphasize 
the importance of higher education for 
women and to secure more adequate at- 
tention to their special needs. Its Uni- 
versity Standards Committee required 
that the Japanese institutions wishing to 
have their graduates eligible for member- 
ship should have suitable housing instal- 
lations for women students and should 
make adequate provision for educational, 
vocational, and personal guidance of 
women students. The large nucleus of 
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membership of the association who were 
graduates of American institutions were 
personally familiar with guidance pro- 
cedures in colleges and universities in 
the United States. 

Dr. Holmes and Dr. Thomas McGrail, 
also of the Higher Education Unit, 
worked for nine months with university 
presidents, national, public, and private, 
or their representatives in a series of 
meetings which resulted in the organiza- 
tion in 1947 of the Japanese University 
Accreditation Association. In its state- 
ments of standards and in its publica- 
tions the association gave attention to 
the need for systematic personnel pro- 
cedures in the universities. So far as I 
know, this was the first attempt to get 
the presidents of these various types of 
universities together to work coopera- 
tively. 

Six sessions of IFEL were held prior 
to July 1951, for which about one hun- 
dred specialists were secured from the 
United States. They worked with a 
much larger number of Japanese edu- 
cators in staffing these institutes. They 
were first under the leadership of Dr. 
Paul E. Webb, on leave as assistant 
superintendent of schools at Los Ange- 
les, but for their later and more exten- 
sive sessions under that of Dr. Verna 
Carley, with a doctorate from Columbia 
University, who was our specialist in 
teacher education and whose work also 
encompassed many phases of guidance. 
While IFEL was designed first to train 
better administrators for the elementary 
and secondary schools, it was so success- 
ful that its scope was soon extended also 
into the field of higher education. Ses- 
sions were held in the four cities of 
Tokyo, Sendai, Kyoto, and Fukuoka. 

In connection with the fourth session 
of IFEL in the spring of 1949, the Higher 
Education Unit planned three confer- 
ences, each of two weeks’ duration, for 
university administrators, university 
business officers, and university guidance 
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officers. Each of them was attended by 
about 120 representatives of different 
higher institutions. Topics were selected 
for consideration from a list of eighty 
possible ones which I had prepared and 
which were sent out in advance by the 
Ministry of Education and voted on by 
the representatives of some two hundred 
universities. Even in the conferences 
designed primarily for administrators 
and business officers my programs show 
that there were several sessions devoted 
to various aspects of personnel services. 

The guidance conference proper, 
which was under the direction of 
Dr. Hosp, was devoted entirely to such 
topics as administration of guidance, se- 
lection and admission of students, edu- 
cational and vocational guidance, social 
development of students, provisions for 
coeducation and resulting problems, stu- 
dent government, extracurricular organ- 
izations, student housing and food serv- 
ice, student health, and student employ- 
ment. Lectures were supplemented by 
small group discussion, committee re- 
ports, and other devices designed to 
secure meaningful participation on the 
part of all. A similar university guid- 
ance conference was held in the spring 
of 1950, in connection with the sixth 
IFEL session, also with Dr. Hosp in 
charge. 

From November 1949 to February 
1950 Dr. Typer and I held a series of 
two-day higher education conferences at 
fifteen university centers—Tokushima, 
Okayama, Hiroshima, Yamaguchi, Kyoto, 
Osaka, Wakayama, Kobe, Kanazawa, 
Fukui, Shizuoka, Nagoya, Shimane, Tot- 
tori, and Chiba. From March to May 
1950 William Neufeld, specialist in health 
and physical education (with previous 
service at Harvard University), joined 
us for fifteen more such conferences held 
at Yokohama, Yamanashi, Ibaraki, Fuku- 
shima, Utsunomiya, Fukuoka, Nagasaki, 
Kagoshima, Kumamoto, Sendai, Yama- 
gata, Akita, Hirosaki, Sapporo, and 
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Iwate. All of these conferences were 
arranged by the Ministry of Education, 
and we went on the invitation of the 
host university in each city. They were 
attended by some 22,000 faculty and stu- 
dents of 138 different universities. They 
dealt in part with administrative and 
teaching problems, but also in all of 
them personnel aspects were given prom- 
inent place, particularly student govern- 
ment, student activities, student ideolo- 
gies, faculty-student relationships, and, 
after Mr. Neufeld joined us, student 
health problems and health and physical 
education activities. 

As early as 1947 scholastic aptitude 
tests devised by leading Japanese psy- 
chologists, with the cooperation of an 
adviser from the Education Division, 
were given to 150,000 students and re- 
sults analysed in the most modern fash- 
ion on punched cards. These tests were 
used as one of the new factors in selec- 
tion of students for university entrance. 

As a result of such efforts, as early as 
1949 the Ministry of Education had en- 
couraged the establishment of a student 
welfare and guidance department in each 
of the approximately seventy newly or- 
ganized national universities with a full- 
time official in charge. Such depart- 
ments, at least in name, were found in 
each university in 1950, although ad- 
mittedly they needed much development 
and improvement. But they were pio- 
neer efforts, developed by the Japanese 
officials themselves with Occupation sug- 
gestion and encouragement, and consti- 
tuted a definite and hopeful basis for 
subsequent work by such groups as the 
Universities Institutes in 1951—52. 


Dr. Hosp’s threefold contribution 


Because of Dr. Hosp’s unusual train- 
ing and experience in the guidance field, 
I asked her soon after her arrival in 
Tokyo to assume the major responsibility 
for assisting Japanese educators in this 
important field, and particularly to or- 
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ganize what I feel sure was the first 
systematic course of training of deans 
of women for their duties and i 
sibilities in the new universities of Ja- 
pan. Although the number of partici- 
pants in this course was small, it was 
a significant beginning, a first seed, and 
important consequences were to result 
from it, as will appear presently. 

No one can tell the fascinating story of 
Dr. Hosp’s work with this and other 
groups as well as she can. Therefore I 
have asked her to furnish me an account 
of her pioneer experiences in the work 
which she undertook. She has responded 
in a statement of twenty-five pages, all 
of which is richly deserving of publica- 
tion. My only regret is that space limita- 
tions compel me to make only the selec- 
tions from it which follow: 


In 1948 intensive work in student per- 
sonnel programs was essential in the uni- 
versities, and particularly in behalf of the 
women students then being newly admitted 
to the government and hitherto men’s uni- 
versities. 

The first step, in August 1948, was to 
form a “Committee for the Study of Guid- 
ance at the University Level.” Composed 
of professional educators and interested lay 
persons, all Japanese men and women, six- 
teen in all, this committee met twice weekly 
under the chairmanship of Mr. K. Hirasawa, 
a graduate of Bates College in Maine. The 
committee worked in seminar fashion for six 
months and prepared a Handbook of Guid- 
ance on the University Level. I met with 
them only as adviser and tried to aid in their 
discussions and to furnish information on 
American practices when it was requested. 
The Ministry of Education cooperated by 
publishing and distributing the new Hand- 
book, of which Mr. Hirasawa was indicated 
as editor, to all institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Japan. It was also used by the 120 
educators who attended the first Institute 
for Guidance held in Tokyo in March 1949. 
In February 1950, a revised edition was 
published. This was used in the second 
Guidance Institute, also held in Tokyo, in 
March 1950. 
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At length, in late 1949, when presumably 
university guidance functions were more 
widely understood, the time seemed pro- 
pitious for inaugurating a longer and more 
intensive course for training women coun- 
selors in institutions of higher education. 
But what protracted sessions that involved 
with the Ministry of Education! 

Training of women for educational posi- 
tions in higher education in anything other 
than home economics caused consternation 
of which “women are not capable” was the 
essence. At this juncture the Japanese As- 
sociation of University Women was of very 
considerable help. Representatives of the 
Association called upon Ministry officials to 
urge their sponsorship of the course. 

The Ministry nevertheless delayed in ex- 
tending the invitations to the institutions 
to al a woman representative to the train- 
ing course, and by telegram only, the day 
before the course was scheduled to begin, 
were the women specifically notified of their 
selection as members of the course. Yet 


they came! Seventeen of them, even under 
such conditions, and from a wide geographic 

Disproved were all the argu- 
“women can't arrange to be 


distribution. 
ments that 
away from home.” 

How these women were able to arrange 
to be away from home for a three-month 
period from October to December on one 
day’s notice is difficult to understand. Only 
their eagerness to come can account for it, 
for they surely had many —- prob- 
lems and adjustments to make 

Of course the members of the class had 
no extensive wardrobes to pack. Most of 
them were to wear for three months, with 
but little change, the clothing by which I 
first identified them until I could remember 
their names: the dress of two shades of blue 
from Niigata, the checked suit from Yama- 
gata, the lovely kimono of the one from our 
host school in Tokyo. 

It seemed important from the first to 
establish the idea that we were a group of 
women working together in the area of stu- 
dent guidance. I was to act as guide and 
to assist in planning but in no sense to be a 
sensei—honored and revered teacher whose 
word could not be questioned. Daily 
throughout the course, which consisted of 
lectures and discussions, practical laboratory 
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work, and field trips, I tried to remain in 
the background. A few of the lectures I 
gave, but most of them were given by in- 
vited Japanese and Americans. More than 
ewes of them (eighteen of twenty-six) 
were by Japanese. 

As the course was given in the Takehaya 
Branch of Tokyo Cokuge (Teachers Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts) where there were both 
men and women students, it was arranged, 
as the practical laboratory part of the course, 
that each member of the class should serve 
as a counselor for a group of Gakugei stu- 
dents. She was to work with them both as 
individuals and in groups and to have both 
young men and young women students as 
counsellees. The administration and faculty 
of the institution gave superb cooperation 
and the Gakugei students bitnne so much 
interested in what was going on that they 
wished to become members of the counsel- 
ing course! 

Daily in class‘the members exchanged 
reports of their experiences with their re- 
spective counsellees, seeking such sug- 
gestions as others in the group might offer 
for better understanding of her student and 
his or her problems. Thus they learned to 
work caguiier | in a practical situation and 
to modify their ideas—in democratic 
fashion. 

To my request for suggestions of subjects 
to be included in the course, coeducation 
was listed most frequently. This was under- 
standable because coeducation had been so 
recently authorized in Japan, but had moved 
somewhat slowly in practice. In our course, 
therefore, coeducation was considered at 
length with lectures from men and women 
students in universities where it was already 
in operation. The members of the course 
wanted to understand it better themselves, 
and upon their return to their own localities 
to help in their own schools and in the de- 
oo of informed public opinion. 

Japanese university, without an or- 
ganized personnel program, offers no com- 
prehensive introduction for the entering 
student. Aware of this lack of social 
warmth, and after study of the various pos- 
sible features of a student “Orientation 
Week,” the group enthusiastically decided 
to have a practice “Orientation Party.” 
Members of the Ministry of Education were 
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invited to the as “freshmen.” I was 
to come as an “American Exchange Student 
with hat, coat, gloves, and a suitcase”— 
so my invitation read. We were welcomed 
by the group who presumably were upper- 
classmen and faculty and enlightened as to 
our university's “ se and spirit.” A 
more aa a CE indirect education I 
have never seen. The “freshmen” were ex- 
posed to a philosophy of education that 
exalted “development of the whole man.” 
The objective of a university education, the 
women said, was “to make good members 
of society.” We later heartily enjoyed 
clever stunts in which the participation was 
all inclusive, singing, and refreshments. The 
Orientation Party had achieved its purpose. 

Other topics considered included health, 
vocational guidance, student employment, 
marriage, social problems, student living 
conditions, housing, religion, mental hy- 
giene, and personality tests. 

A week-end holiday, at the end of the 
term, on which the group went by them- 
selves to the seaside resort of Ito, marked 
two very important and significant events. 
First, the completion of their book, The 
Guidance of Women Students, in which all 
had shared in the planning and writing dur- 
ing the weeks of the course. The delightful 
(and sound) final paragraph reads (in the 
English translation made for me) “Advices 
with humors are much more effective than 
just preaching.” Duly submitted by the 
group to the Ministry of Education, the 
book was accepted and printed, and copies 
were distributed by the Ministry to all insti- 
tutions of higher education enrolling women 
students. Furthermore it was also used in 
the March 1950 Institute for Guidance, 
already mentioned. 

Second, the meeting at Ito marked the 
decision of the group to organize themselves 
into a permanent association to be known 
as Joshi Gakusei Bucho or National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, so far as I know 
the first such personnel organization in 
Japan. This organization has continued its 
activities. In the years since I left Japan 
I have received numerous letters from the 
members of this pioneer organization. Two 
or three extracts may be of interest: 
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On June 24th nine of our Deans of 
Women Association members held our 
first reunion. It was so delightful that 
we could not end our talking by twelve 
o'clock at night. We had the following 
decisions: (1) To have a student per- 
sonnel work conference in October; (2) 
to recommend training course for deans 
of women in a senior university. 


At my university we prepared student 
guidance handbooks and gave them to 
all freshmen. This is only a part of our 
new student personnel program. 


I am very happy to have such an inter- 
esting job to work together with students 
even though the difficult thinking way of 
students and their too materialistic 
thought make me sad. 


is actually working for student 
guidance. She got more pound and 
looks more healthy. She is to be dean 
of women students at her university. 


The individual influences of the seventeen 
members of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, even though their num- 
ber is small, should radiate far. Their 
counsellees during the training course were 
preparing to be teachers. It is likely that 
some of these counsellees are utilizing the 
guidance procedures which they themselves 
had experienced with such appreciation. 
The majority of this pioneer group are now 
on the faculties in coeducational teacher- 
aes institutions where, as teachers and 
counselors, they are working with other 
future generations of men and women edu- 
cators. My own experience with this group 
is the most satisfying of my thrilling years 
in Japan. 


This vivid report from Mrs. Seamans 
indicates that as early as 1949 a well- 
organized, three-month training course 
in the personnel field had been very suc- 
cessfully given there, an effective na- 
tional personnel organization had been 
formed, and at least two university guid- 
ance books in Japanese had been writ- 
ten, published, and widely distributed. 

It is worthy of special note, too, that 
Tokyo University, the leading university 
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of the country, previously very cautious 
about giving credit for work done out- 
side its walls and particularly by women, 
on recommendation of the Ministry of 
Education, granted twelve university 
credits to each of the women who com- 
pleted this 1949 course in guidance, thus 
giving it the highest possible stamp of 
academic respectability in Japan. Two 
of the women, after completing the 
course, were selected to visit the United 
States for sixty days at the expense of 
the United States Government to ob- 
serve student personnel programs and 
methods in American colleges and uni- 
versities. 





“It is the first time in the history of 
Japanese education to have such train- 
ing,” said Toshio Kumura, then chief 
of the Educational Personnel Section of 
the Bureau of Higher Education of the 
Ministry of Education. With his long 
experience in Japanese education, Mr. 
Kumura was in a position to speak with 
real authority and conviction. 


Guidance literature in Japanese 


Mrs. Seamans’ report has indicated 
two books on university guidance which 
were widely distributed in Japan when 
she was there. Many other books, pam- 
phlets, and articles on guidance had been 
published in Japanese prior to 1951. 
Some of them, of course, were concerned 
primarily with guidance at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels, but many of 
the principles of guidance are much the 
same at the college level and many of 
these publications would have proved 
useful and informing reading for stu- 
dents in the university field. 

As early as June 1947 the Ministry of 
Education had published a Guide to 
Physical Education. A textbook on Ed- 
ucational Psychology in two volumes 
also appeared in 1947, sponsored by the 
ministry. After 1947 there was a fairly 
regular flow of professional materials 
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from the ministry. In January 1948 the 
ministry, with the cooperation of the 
Education Division, developed a hand- 
book The Reorganization of Higher Ed- 
ucation in Japan, which included sec- 
tions on “Selection of Students” and “Ad- 
visory Services.” It characterized the 
“advisory or guidance system” as one 
of the important steps in the establish- 
ment of the new four-year universities. 

Even earlier, in November 1946, the 
Vocational Guidance Course Committee 
outlined plans for a textbook in voca- 
tional guidance which was completed a 
year later, and copies were distributed to 
thousands of secondary school pupils. 
As a supplement to this textbook, a se- 
ries of vocational information pamphlets 
was prepared under the sponsorship of 
the Japan Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion (another national organization in 
the guidance field before 1951) and the 
Vocational Education Association. These 
pamphlets provided current information 
on about three hundred major occupa- 
tions selected on a basis of their eco- 
nomic importance and employment pos- 
sibilities. 

Prior to 1948 the Tokyo Normal School 
published a bulletin Student Self-Gov- 
ernment. The Association for Teacher 
Preparation published A Guidance Pro- 
gram for the Preparation of Teachers. 
The publication in 1949 of the minis- 
try’s Pupil Guidance in the Secondary 
Schools was followed by the appearance 
of many nongovernmental books on guid- 
ance, with similar titles. These books 
varied in quality from excellent to poor, 
but were concrete evidence of increas- 
ing awareness among Japanese educators 
of the significance of this field of activ- 
ity. Guidance was becoming academi- 
cally respectable! 

In 1949 representatives of the twenty- 
seven branches of the Japanese Associa- 
tion of University Women met for their 
national convention at Kobe. A special 
feature of the meeting was the report of 
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a survey made by members of the asso- 
ciation on “Women in the Professions.” 
A total of 742 members of the organiza- 
tion had responded to a questionnaire 
asking for scleunatie. Ranging in age 
from twenty-one to seventy-seven, they 
were all alumnae of twenty-seven dif- 
ferent institutions. Space does not per- 
mit giving an outline of this study so 
significant in the field of guidance of 
women. Suffice it to say that the con- 
vention voted to publish the findings in 
a form that would point up the major 
implications for women’s higher educa- 
tion and guidance, and to circulate it 
among college and university presidents 
throughout the country. 

In 1950 the Ministry of Education 
issued a catalogue of its publications 
from 1945 to 1949 listing over 350 titles, 
of which over 10,000,000 copies have 
been distributed. It is highly significant, 
I think, that the largest number of these, 
136 titles, or 40 percent, were classified 
under the heading of “School Guid- 
ance.” Most of these, of the professional 
type, were written not by ministry offi- 
cials but by committees of teachers, 
principals, professors of education, with 
perhaps one ministry representative on 
a committee of ten to thirty members. 

In addition, translations of American 
professional books had been published 
before 1951; for example, Professor Sa- 
wada of the Tokyo Gakugei had trans- 
lated Arthur E. Traxler’s Techniques of 
Guidance which was published in two 
volumes in 1948 and 1949. 

By January 1951 no less than 124 edu- 
cational magazines with a combined 
monthly circulation of over 3,000,000 
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copies were being published in Japan. 
Many of these contained articles on vari- 
ous aspects of guidance, including trans- 
lations of significant articles in American 
educational magazines. 


Conclusion 


Thus it appears that prior to 1951-52 
a formal three-month course in the edu- 
cational personnel field had been given 
in Japan, a national personnel associa- 
tion had been organized, and a compara- 
tively extensive literature had developed 
—all significant evidence of increasing 
awareness on the part of Japanese edu- 
cators of the vital importance of this 
area of knowledge and activity in the 
successful reorganization of their system 
of higher education. 

On the basis of the five years of pre- 
vious growing interest in the field and in- 
creasing recognition of its inherent im- 
portance, the stage was set for the highly 
successful work of the seven members 
of the Universities Institutes, as reported 
by Dr. Lloyd. 

The work of the Universities Insti- 
tutes, however, should be seen and evalu- 
ated in its proper perspective—as the 
culmination of a long series of prior ac- 
tivities and efforts on the part of both 
American and Japanese educators. Fu- 
ture students of Japanese educational his- 
tory should be fully aware of the variety 
of efforts that preceded the work of these 
institutes. Full credit should also be 


given to the pioneer work of those many 
other educators of both nations who 
made so many conscientious attempts in 
the earlier years of the Occupation. 
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